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VEGneouer 


Cheer 


Curistmas 
trees out-of-doors—colorful 
—pbrilliant— gay! Lights 
aglow indoors! People mov- 
ing about joyously — little 
children with a song in their 
hearts and a laugh in their 
voices! In this day of elec- 
tricity all of the family may 
be at leisure to enjoy the 
festivities of the Yuleride 
season. The electric range, 
the electric refrigerator, and 
scores of other electric ap- 
pliances lessen the burden 
of household tasks and add 
freedom and joy to living. 
To make this a practical 
Christmas—make it an elec- 
trical Christmas,and provide 

Christmas cheer all year 
through! 


Specify 
RED SEAL 
ies ; litels ia Calileveix” WIRING 
Electricity costs so little in California STANDARDS 


or your ho C ce 

CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL are 
greater convenience, 
tad BUREAU >>P safety and economy. 


447 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO . . . Write for Booklet 
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City of Paris extends to all 


convention visitors a hearty 


You'll be taking this opportunity to do your Christmas shopping, no doubt . . . and 
City of Paris is prepared to help you do it as speedily and easily as possible. Quite aside 
from the delightful selection of smart gifts, inctuding our famous collection of things 
French... there’s our gift secretary to advise you or help you select ; our gift-wrap- 
ping service and the ever-welcome gift-merchandise ordersto simplify your gift-quest. 


CITY eof PARIS 


Geary, Stockton & O'Farrell Telephone DOuglas 4500 


CERTIFICATES 
Vv 


your 


funds .,, 
NORTH AMERICAN 
BUILDING~LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 


A State-wide insutution 
523 South Spring Street 572 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
San Diego, Anaheim, Ventura, South San Francisco, Eureka 


SrerrA EpucaTionaAL News—Published monthly (except July and August) by the California Teachers 

Association. Editorial and business offices, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. Entered at the San 

Francisco Postoffice. January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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TRAVEL SECTION 


Friendship Pilgrimage to Europe 
Miss Una G. Ping, Grass Valley 


FTER eight delightful days at sea, we 

arrived at Glasgow and started on our 
first sightseeing trip through the Trossachs. A 
two-hour boat-ride on Loch Lomond first re- 
vealed to us the charming beauty of Scotland; 
its gently rolling green hills with patches of 
purple heather here and there, sections thickly 
wooded, the more rugged peaks rising to heights 
of two and three thousand feet and its lovely 
blue lakes rich in romantic history. 

3en Lomond hid his shaggy head above the 
fog, but we saw when crossing Loch Katrine, 
Ellen’s Isle; it was smaller than we had pic- 
tured it, but truly a beautiful spot. Farther on 
we were thrilled by the sight of Wallace Monu- 
ment and Stirling Castle. We lived again the 
well-known stories of Scott in this beautiful 
country of hills and lakes. 

Soon we found ourselves in Edinburgh. 
Standing guard over the city, on the highest 
hill, is the splendid old castle of Edinburgh 
with its stone walls and watch-towers. The 
Scottish War Memorial, the most beautiful and 
elaborate in all of Europe, has been built within 
its walls and of stone that was once a part of 
the castle. 

Here brief memorial services were held. In 
the name of the young people of the United 
States we placed our first wreath on the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier. This we repeated in 
every city of importance as an evidence of our 
friendliness and good-will and how impressive 
these services were! 

After enjoying the unusually wonderful view 
of the city from the castle we went down to 
explore in detail. A ride through the narrow 
stone-paved streets of this interesting old city 
revealed many things, the most interesting of 
which were the serious faces of its people and 
the solemnity of the children. None of the 
gay spontaneity of our children in these little 
ones playing on the walks. 

Our trip from Edinburgh to London through 
the heart of England was full of interest for us. 
How peculiar the train seemed with its com- 
partments and how very rapidly it traveled! 

And then London. Van Dyke tells us that 
“London is a man’s town, with power in the 
air’, and it did seem rather overpowering but 
how thrilling were the old historic things! 


Driving through the streets we passed the 
Old Bailey and the Old Curiosity Shop made 
immortal by Dickens, through Temple Bar, 
Trafalgar Square, and the interesting and beau- 
tiful Parliament Buildings. What tragic memo- 
ries were stirred by the sight of the grim old 
Tower of London! 

We were shown the Bell Tower where Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots and the Two 
Little Princes were imprisoned and the less 
depressing tower where the magnificent crown 
jewels are on display. 

Westminster Abbey, built in the shape of a 
cross, is beautifully and elaborately carved but 
quite dingy with the dust of ages. The tombs 
of many of the kings and queens of England, 
famous and beloved poets, authors, missionaries 
and soldiers here in this splendid old Abbey, 
impressed us with the fact that these people 
really did live after all. History seemed more 
of fact and less of myth. It was interesting 
also to see the old, battered coronation chair 
and the altar before which the coronations take 
place. 


SAVE MONEY 


on your 


Holiday trip 


Go By Motor Coach 


All points on the Pacific Coast as well as 
Eastern cities are served on frequent conven- 
ient schedules. Luxurious new coaches— 
comfortably heated for cooler weather. Go by 
motor coach—it costs less and you see more. 
For exact departure hours and low fares call the Pacific 
Greyhound agent in your community or write H. A. 


Wooster, General Traffic Manager, No. 9 Main Street, 
San Francisco. 


PACIFIC 
GREYHOU 
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We spent one day in Stratford-On-Avon vis- 
iting Shakespeare’s birthplace, Anne Hatha- 
way’s charming little thatched cottage, Trinity 
Church where Shakespeare is buried. To round 
out a perfect day saw Much Ado About Noth- 
ing in the Shakespeare Memorial Theater. 

Enjoyable and profitable hours were spent in 
this same region visiting Warwick Castle 
which is perfectly preserved and only six miles 


ow round 
trip fares 


away, Kennilworth Castle in ruins. 
From London we went to quaint Holland, a 
land of bicycles, and where on remote islands 
the fisherfolk dress and live as they have for for 
hundreds of years. In the cities modern dress e 
and modes of living have largely replaced the we | ef 
ancient. Everywhere in Europe we found this oO j ays 


same condition existing, the new and the old, 
ancient and modern, side by side. 

Across the border into Germany, a visit to 
the beautiful Cathedral of Cologne, a wonder- 
ful day on the Rhine through the green hills, 
along the banks, some rising to considerable 
height on the tops of which were romantic old 
castles, and everywhere every square foot of 
land cultivated. 

Switzerland is surpassingly beautiful with its 
thickly-wooded, fresh green hills, rugged peaks, 
blue lakes and snow-capped mountains. 

Traveling from Zurich to Munich, we were 


back home 


December 16-22 
Return limit Jan. 15 


for example 


Chicago $106.45 
Kansas City 84.40 
Denver 65.72 
New York 167.85 
St. Louis 97.80 
Minneapolis 101.35 


and many others 


Holiday Fares 
via Santa Fe 


make the trip home for Christ- 
mas and New Year's possible 
at low cost. The tickets are first 
class and good on all trains— 
some exclusively first class— 
others carry Standard and 
Tourist sleepers to Chicago 


Fred Harvey Meals 
in Dining Cars and Din- 
ing Rooms are best at 


BOOK NOW FOR 


Ej urope 
NEXT SUMMER! 


Reserve passage early for conve- . 
nient sailings in 1931 and best lowest price. 
accommodations on palatial ON 
EMPRESSES and on commodious 1s Soe Coney 


INDIAN-DETOURS LINE 656 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices 
and Travel Bureaux 


FRED L. NASON, General Agent 601 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
a 675 Market Street Market Street Ferry Station 


San Francisco Telephone SUttER 7600 


432 THIRTEENTH StrEET, OAKLAND 
Telephone HUmBotptr 9780 


98 SHATTUCK SQuAaRE, BERKELEY 


Telephone BERKELEY 2135 


743 So. Hitt Street, LOS ANGELES 
Telephone MUtvat 0111 


Ducuesses and other cabin class 
liners on theshort, scenic St. Law- 
rence route to Europe. Summer 
sailing lists now available. 


TRAVEL 
= SYSTEM 


OO 
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able to observe more closely the rural life of 
Germany. The peasant women in their drab 
dress working in the fields with antiquated farm 
implements, ox-carts, houses and stables under 
the same roof and these same houses decorated 
outside with pictures and statues. 

The Passion Play was an experience of a 
lifetime. The new Christus, Alois Lang, depicts 
splendidly the manliness of the Master and the 
entire performance seemed wonderfully sacred 
and beautiful to us. 


ROPE 
noun STB 5p 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


Frequent departures—April to August. 30 
to 65 days. Most comprehensive sightseeing, 
widest choice of routes. Experienced con- 


ductors. Complete information on request. 
Send for book T. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


RO 
EU $37 O0:.: oS 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 


Norway - Sweden . Denmark 
And SIX other countries in EUROPE - EIGHT WEEKS, $985. 


The land of the Vikings! Castles, fjords, scenes from Hamlet, 
Hans Christian Andersen country. The bustling capitals and 
quaint villages of Continental Europe. Liberal sight-seeing. 
Excellent accommodations. Write Teachers Travel Dept 


TEMPLE TOURS 
620 Market Street, San Francisco 


eee 
SCC CC RS EES PEERS ESSE SS HERE SSE SSR EOSEESEESSSEES SEE eSesesessessssseneeoEasesses 


UNIVERSITY 


ecociscs counsts @ CREDITS) 


“2 STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groups \ Experienced 
Management — Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL irc. 
S8@ EAST 429~ STREET N. Y. C. 


Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroa 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, [ 284 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
S21 Fifth Avenue, New York 





EUROPE 1931 Send for folder ‘‘B" out- 

lining a 66-day tour 
through seven countries of Europe. Our well-balanced 
program with strictly personal service throughout, also 
best hotels at moderate cost, will interest you. Before 


deciding on plans send for folder “*B*’ and references. 


FREYER TRAVEL BUREAU 


1912 Yolo Ave., Berkeley, California. BErkeley 6020 


Earn a Tour to Europe 


Foremost Student Tours wants one organizer for 
each college and city. Easiest selling tours. 
5000 satisfied clients in 1930. Lowest in cost. 
33 Days $295 to 80 days $790. Most liberal 
commissions in travel or cash. Cash bonuses and 
Travel Scholarships given in addition for hostesses 
and conductors. State qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, ete. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


DEARBORN STREET AND JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


How About— 
MEXICO 


For Next Summer’s V acation? 


OR 
EUROPE? 
OR 
ALASKA ox CANADA? 


See Our Experts at Bootnu 87 


C. T. A. MEETING — Decemser 15.17 
Civic AUDITORIUM 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PES K-JUDA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


749 So. Hitt StrREEt 
Los ANGELES 


672 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Acid Test 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


5 BROADCASTS WEEKLY _—- 
11:30 A. M. to 12 Noon—KFRC 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


TUNE IN WITH A 


Ideal for Schools and Homes 
$112.50 to $271.00 


Thompson & Holmes, Ltd. 


Wholesale Distributors 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


A VISUAL AID 
FOR EVERY VISUAL NEED 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE 


KEYSTONE View CoMPANY 
Meadville, Penn. 
Harry W. SpinpLer 
P. O. Box 400 
Berkeley, California 


W.N. Sinciey 
198 Ramona Place 
Pasadena, California 





Retirement 
Income 


Many teachers are making such sure pro 
vision for their later years that they will be 
able to say “good-bye” to school work at 53. 
Imagine being able to retire at 55. Old enough 
to be glad to take things easier; young enough 
to enjoy your freedom. Worth trying for, 
isn’t it? And not nearly so difficult as you 
think. In addition, a monthly pension if, 
through sickness or accident, you are perma: 
nently unable to follow any gainful occupa- 
tion. Just think of this— 


(1) $2,500 a year for Life—from 
age 55. Cash sum if preferred. 


$250 a month if you become 
totally and permanently dis- 
abled through bodily injury 


or disease. 


Are you interested? Then write to the Sun 
Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company, 
for full particulars of their INVESTMENT 
Plan which can be applied to suit your own 
individual requirements. (Not life insurance.) 
Let the Sun Life of Canada know what you 
can conveniently deposit each month, and 
your exact age, and a definite plan will be sent 
to you for your consideration. No obligation 
is incurred. 


The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over 
$600,000,000 under strict Government super 
vision. You have, therefore, absolute security 
Total Payments to Policyholders in 1929 
$69,174,000 
FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ee -— -_ ~-— - @» 
COCHRAN & KERSLEY, 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
315 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 

Assuming I can save, and deposit $.. . pes 
month, please send me—-without obligation < Mm my part 
full particulars of your investment plan showing 

1. What income or cash sum I shall receive in 


years (15 


2 In the event of total disability, how much I shall 
dt aw monthly. 


Date of Birth 
Name... 


Address 
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Welcome » » 
California Teachers! 


The latch-string is always 
out to our educators. 


You who appreciate the 
finer things will enjoy our 
excellent food in the quiet 
refinement and charm of 


The place that is 
different 


La Palma Cafeteria 
615 South Grand Avenue 
Los ANGELES 


Also The Arbor 


| 309 West Fourth Street 





| Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Car 


in 





Connec- 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 
Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 





BOOS BROS. 
CAFETERIAS 
Where Quality Never Varies 
* 


Los Angeles: 


SOUTH HILL STREET 
SOUTH HILL STREET 
WEST FIFTH STREET 
SOUTH BROADWAY 
SOUTH BROADWAY 
SOUTH OLIVE ST. 


COFFEE SHOP 
WEST FIFTH STREET 


Catalina Island: 


CAFETERIA COFFEE SHOP 
(Open all year) 
* 


Arrangements can be made for 
groups of any size 


Convenience 


Comfort + Hospitality 
You will appreciate the excellent service 
and moderate rates. The city’s most 
centrally located hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to leading 
shops, theatres, financial institutions and 
electric depots for all resorts. Starting 
point for parlor car tours. Complete 
ticket service for resorts and places of 

amusement. Garage adjoining. 


All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 
One Person - = $2.50, $3, $4 
Two Persons - - $4, $5 


Usvat 10% Discount To 
Ait TEACHERS 


Hotel Savoy 


Sixth & Grand 
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Hotel Clark 
Los Angeles 


Official Headquarters 
The California Teachers 


Association 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
555 rooms . . each with private bath. 
Positively Fireproof. Every desired lux- 


ury and convenience. Hotel Clark Fire- 
proof Garage . . just around the corner. 


Special Rates to Teachers 
Room with Bath—¥$2.00 single 
$3.50 double. — — 


F. M. DIMMICK, Lessee 
Hill Street—Bet. 4th and 5th 


HOTEL RITZ 


[ EUROPEAN PLAN ] 
815 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


Room with shower bath....$1.50 up 
Room with tub bath 3.00 up 


We Solicit Y our Patronage 


Commodore Hotel 
250 Rooms With Bath—All Outside 


Walking Distance 
Free Parking For Your Auto 
ROOMS: 
One Person............ $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons.......... $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Garage and Coffee Shop in connection 





1202 West 7th St., Los Angeles, California 








TRINITY HOTEL AND AUDITORIUM 


DOUBLE WITHOUT BATH *3 Ninth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SINGLE WITH BATH... 2.50 
DOUBLE WITH BATH... 3.50 
TWIN BEDS WITH BATH. 4.00 


Attention—Southern Section C. T. A. Members! 


About ten thousand out-of-town teachers will be in Los Angeles the week of 
December 15, in addition to the usual crowd of visitors that comes for Christmas 
shopping. The hotels will be crowded and early reservations are advised. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to one of the hotels advertised in this issue of the 
Sierra Educational News so you may be assured of good hotel accommodations. 


ee Hotel, Los Angeles. 


., (J double bed, [] private bath 
room (s) with [_] twin beds, [-] detached bath 


Please reserve........... 


Will arrive 
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Right Next 
Door to 
Institute 

Headquarters 


Hill Street Entrance 
Next Door to 
Hotel Clark 


In Los Angeles-~During Institute 


Make The Broadway 


Your Headquarters 


NSTITUTE days will be busy ones, with so much shopping to be 


“sandwiched in” between programs. 
friendly, is ready to simplify your problems. Many Broadway services 


The Broadway, so convenient, so 


are at your disposal. Make free use of them while in Los Angeles. 


Public Telephones 
Telephones are conveniently located on the 
Mezzanine; also on 3rd, 4th, Sth and 8th 
floors, and in Basement. 


Theater and Travel Bureau 
On Mezzanine—Tickets may be purchased for 
various theaters; also for trips by auto stages, 
etc. Tours suggested. 


Writing Desks 
Located on Mezzanine, adjacent to Circulating 
Library. Secure stationery from attendant in 
Library. Free, of course. 


Information Desk 
Street floor, south aisle, near Broadway en- 
trance. A great time saver when hurried 
Accommodation Desk 


Basement Balcony. Packages may be checked; 
also wrapped for mailing. No fee except for 
materials used. 


Bank Check Desk 


Located on Street Floor near central bank of 
elevators. For your convenience. 


The BROADWAY 


BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, Inc 


» Telephone Order 


} Seresce 


MUteal 9311 


Broadway, Fourth and Hill 
Los Angeles 


For General Calls 
Telephone 


MUteal 9371 
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Ve rg Bob. i 
Seer ON 
Sr eeA MERRY CHRISTMAS 
KALE ANDA 
.) 


PP IGHT Ann HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


E wish the members of California Teachers 
Association a Merry, Merry Christmas. Our 


hope is that the Yule Season may be filled with 
happiness and good cheer. 


JosEpH Marr GWINN Roy W. CLoup 
President State Executive Secretary 
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DECEMBER 


Our National Organization 
— Education Association, 


organized in Philadelphia in 1857 
with 43 members, has become the largest 
professional organization in the world. 
Last year it had 205,681 members—nearly 
one-fourth of the teachers of the nation. 


The Association is rendering valiant 
service to the profession and to the 
Nation. are some of the 
specific objectives for which the Associa- 
tion is working: 


Following 


a. Better salaries for trained teachers. 

b. Higher certification requirements 
for entrance to the profession. 

c. Effective tenure laws for teachers of 
proved ability. 

d. Adequate retirement allowances for 
teachers who have given their best days 
to the cause. 


SH Volume XXVI 


Number Ten 


e. Sabbatical leave for teachers who 
have rendered faithful, consecutive ser- 
vice. 

f. A interpretation of 
work of the schools. 

g. An equal educational opportunity 
for every child. 

h. Larger financial support for educa- 
tional activities. 


dynamic the 


We are counting on each teacher in the 
state who reads this article to work with 
us in our campaign for securing all the 
memberships possible in the N. E. A. be- 
fore December 31, 1930, and to join with 
us in the great Los Angeles Convention 
next summer where we will have the 
opportunity of welcoming and entertain- 
ing the teachers of our nation. 

Wittarp E. GIvens, 
California State Director for the 
National Education Assoctation 


| HE educational forces of California in 1931 will welcome the National 
| Education Association to the great convention in Los Angeles. All Cali- 
fornia teachers should enroll this year in N. E. A. as well as in C. T. A. Help 


the City of Los Angeles and the State of California welcome the teachers of 
America! 
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Honor C. T. A. Enrollments --1931 


Herewith are given lists of 100 per cent enrollments in the California Teachers 
dIssociation for 1931, as of November 15, 1930, and as sent through the kind co- 
operation of the six Section secretaries. Additional lists will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Sierra Educational News. 


Southern 
Los Angeles City 


School 


No. Teachers 


School 


No. Teachers 


La Verne Heights 
Lowell Joint... 
Miraleste 

Malaga Cove 
Redondo 

San Dimas 


Bloomfield 
Compton 
Inglewood 
Glendale 

Burbank aa 
Huntington Park 


Aldama es 
Amelia . 20 
Amestoy a 
Angeles Mesa . 29 
Ann Street . 20 
Aragon Avenue ae 
Alessandro .. 23 
Buchanan §&t. 2 ae Norwood St. ‘ 10 
Cahuenga . 18 One Hundred Ninth 
California St. - 31 St. 17 
Carpenter St. . 4 Pacific Palisades...... 5 
Carson St. = 28 Pacoima. ........ - 15 
Chatsworth Park 8 Palo Verde.... . 9 
Chevy Chase Dr. . 12 Reseda 
Cienega 20 Richland Ave. 
Clifford St 12 Riggin Ave... 
Compton Ave. . 14 Rio Vista. 
Crescent Heights 9 Rosemont 
Dahlia Heights . 12 towan Ave. 
Eighty-seventh St 19 San Fernando 
El Sereno 16 San Pascual Ave. 
Farmdale 15 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Figueroa St. 21 Sixty-eighth St 
Fourth St. Soto St..... 
Gardner St Sunland 
Girard Sunset Ave. 
Glassell Park Santa Barbara Ave. 
Glen Alta. Sixty-sixth 
Glenfelix Blvd. Terminal 
Griffin Ave.. Thirty-second St. 
Hansen Heights Thirty-sixth St.. 
Hooper Ave. Toland Way.. 
Hoover S8t. Twentieth St 
Huntington Drive Twenty-eighth St 
La Ballona Van Ness Ave........... 
Lankershim Vinedale 
Lockwood St Virginia Road 
McKinley Home Woodrow Wilson 
School 12 Wilton Place 


Guirado 
Garvey Schools 


Morningside ............ 16 
Marengo Heights.... 20 
Nevin Ave 30 
Nightingale . . 8 
Ninety-ninth St....... 19 
Ninety-sixth St....... 11 
Ue Be iciccicsenic ee 


Antelope Valley 
Joint U. H. S. 


School 


Katella 
Laguna 
Magnolia 
Olive 
Orange 
San Joaquin 
La Habra.... 
Huntington 
o 2 Bas 


School 


San JuanCapistrano 
UO. 2a Gi. 
Santa Ana 

Deihi ...... 1( 

Fremont lt 

Roosevelt 11 

Jefferson & Wilson lt 

Willard J. H. S. 3¢ 
9 Julia C. Lathrop Jr 


No. Teachers No. Teachers 


Beach 


9 
Orange U. H. &. . 40 H. S. 


Riverside County 
School 


Lincoln ne BS 
Lowell . 
Magnolia 

Riverside City Palm : 
Bryant ..... 10 University Heights 
Fremont 8 > ie ay Se 
Indepediente 5 


School 


Beaumont Elem. 
and H. 
Perris 


No. Teachers No. Teachers 


1 


QO « 


wow re 
~~. oO 


San Diego County 
School No. Teachers 
Otay ae 


Ramona Union.... 
Mt. Empire U.H.S 


Oo oo ol 


School 


Bonsall Union.. . s 
Chula Vista Union... 19 
Encinitas .. - 5 
Escondido 27 


No. Teachers 


™ bo bo e bO PO 
omc w wv 


eo 
or 


Ventura County 
Pleasant Valley.. 


San Bernardino County 
Redlands ........ 
Needles Elementary and High School 


Central Coast 


Santa Cruz County 
Mintie White School, Watsonville 
Speech Correction... sae J. W. Linscott School, Watsonville 
Penmanship... W. R. Radcliff School, Watsonville 
Mission Hill School, Santa Cruz 
Bay View School, Santa Cruz 
Branciforte School, Santa Cruz 
Laurel School, Santa Cruz 
Gault School, Santa Cruz 
Grant School, Santa Cruz 
Garfield School, Santa Cruz 


Junior High Schools 


School No. Teachers School No. Teachers 

Berendo . eee | Mann . : . 58 
John Burroughs . 80 Stevenson 65 
Le Conte 69 


Special Divisions 

Division 

Division 
Superintendents’ Department 

Los Angeles County 

School 

Artesia 18 Claremont Elem....... 12 

Crescenta 25 Newhall 6 


No. Teachers School No. Teachers 
























San Luis Obispo County 


Fremont School, San Luis Obispo 
Templeton Union High School 


San Benito County 


Antelope New Idria 


Anzar Olympia 
Ausaymas Joint Union Paicines 


Bear Valley Peralta 


Bitterwater-Tully San Juan 
Cherry Hill Santa Anita 
Enterprise Southside 
Erie Willow Grove 


Fairhaven 
Jefferson 


Office of County 
Superintendent 
Monterey County 


Aromas Monterey Union 


Bay High School 
Bernabe Mission Union 
Blanco Bay View School, 
Bradley Monterey 


Buena Vista Oak Grove School, 
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Lincoln 
Livermore Grammar 
Midway 


Townsend 
Valle Vista 


Contra Costa County 
Antioch PublicSchools: 
Primary 


Pittsburg Grammay1 
Intermediate 


Grammar ai Primary 
High Walnut Creek Elem 
Bay Point Elem 
Napa County 
Calistoga Joint Union Napa Intermediate 
Elementary School 
San Rafael 


4th St. Grade School 
Short 
West End Primary 
City of Piedmont—100% 
Piedmont High School Wildwood School 
Frank C. Havens Egbert W. Beach 
School School 
City of Richmond—100% 


Linceln School Grant School 


B St. School 
Coleman 





Carmelo 

Carneros 

Carrolton 

Chular Union 

Del Monte School, 
Monterey 

Seaside School, 
Monterey 

Elkhorn 

Gonzales Union 

Graves 

Greenfield Union 

Hall 

Hames 

Jamesburg 

Lagunita 

Lewis 

Marina 

Monterey 
School 


Grammar 


Monterey 
Moss Landing 
Natividad 
Palo Colorado 
Pfeiffer 

Roosevelt School, 

Salinas 
San Ardo Union 
San Lucas Union 
Somavia 
Spreckels 


Spring 

Sunset, Carmel 

Sur 

Pt. Sur Lighthouse 
Branch 


Tularcitos Union 
Washington U. H. S 


Bay 


San Francisco 


Portola Junior H, S. 
Alvarado School 
Bernal 

Cabrillo 

Commodore Stockton 
Detention Home 
Edward R. Taylor 
Emerson 

Fairmount 

Farragut 

Frank McCoppin 


Franklin School 
Fremont School 
Glen Park 
Grattan 
Guadalupe 
Laguna Honda 
Pacific Heights 
Parkside 
Sunnyside 

Twin Peaks 


Alameda City 


Alameda High School 
Everett School 

Haight School 

Lincoln 

Longfeliow 


Mastick School 
Porter 

Sadler 
Versailles 
Washington 


Alameda County 


Centerville 
Alviso 
Antone 
Castro Valley 
Green 
Independent 
Irvington 





Mocho 
Mount Eden 
Mowry’s 
Newark 
tedwood 
Stony Brook 
Tennyson 





Washington 
Fairmont 
Stege 
Nystrom 


Pullman School 


Longfellow 


Peres 

Woodrow Wilson 
Harding 
Kensington 
Richmond U. H. S. 


mm & Roosevelt Jr. H. S 


Part-Time School 


Gilroy 


Part-Time School 
Americanization 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. 


Jordan, 


Santa Clara County 
Gilroy High School 
Jefferson Union Elem. 
David Starr 


Chas. W. Eliot, Gilroy 

Benj. Ide Wheeler, 
Gilroy 

Severance, Gilroy 

San Jose 

Hester School 

Horace Mann 

Jefferson 


High Lincoln 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. Longfellow 

High Lowell 
College Park School M. R. Trace 


Gardner 
Hawthorne 


Crystal Elementary 
Fairfield Elementary 


Vallejo High 
George Washington 


Jr. High 


Washington 


Solano County 
Benicia High School 


Dixon Union H. §S 
Vallejo 
School Farragut School 
McKinley 


Roosevelt 


Charles F.Curry School 


Belpassi 
Cole 


Emory 


Empire Union 
Ceres Elementary 


Grattan 
Lafayette 
La Grange 
Lowell 
McHenry 
Milnes 


Denair Union 
Turlock Union 
Patterson Elem. 
Las Palmas 
Northmead 
Orestimba U. 


Stanislaus County 
Newman: 

P Street Grammar 
Yolo Grammar 
Roberts Ferry Union 

Robinson 

Rosedale 

Roselawn Joint 

Rowe 

Salida 

Turlock Elementary 
Hawthorne 


High Lowell 
High Union 


Valley Home Joint 
Waterford 


H. 8. 
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Modesto Mendocino County 


Kindergartens John Muir High Schools 
Capitol Lincoln 


Fort Bragg Senior Point Arena 
Franklin Washington 


Fort Bragg Junior Potter Valley 
Hopland Round Valley 

Oakland Mendocino Willits 

Burckhalte: Hawthorne Elementary 

Allendale Highland Anderson McDowell 

Bella Vista Jefferson Brush Creek Nashmead 

Bella Vista Annex Lafayette Comptche Noyo 

Burbank Lazear East Mendocino Occidental 

Camden Lincoln Ellison Pine Mountain 

Campbell Lockwood Fort Bragg Pine Ridge 

Central High Lowell Franklin Point Arena 

Chabot Manzanita Gaskill Redwood Valley Union 

Claremont Markham Hansen Reservation 

Clawson Maxwell Park Hawley Riverside 

Cleveland McChesney Hearst Round Valley Union 

Cole Oakland High Independence Ryan Creek 

E. Morris Cox Parker Jackson Sawyers 

Dewey Peralta Kaisen Spring Grove 

Dimond Heights Piedmont Avenue Keene Two Rivers 

Durant tockridge Leggett Valley Ukiah 

Edison Santa Fe Mendocino Willits 

Elmhurst Sequoia Mitchell Creek Woods 

Emerson John Swett 

Franklin Toler Heights N h 

Fruitvale Tompkins ort ern 

Garfield Washington 

Glenview Westlake Junior 

Grant Whittier 

Hamilton Woodrow Wilson Jr. 

Bret Harte 


Chico has already reported 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the C. T. A. It is to be noted that 
Chico has held a 100 per cent record for several 
years past. We commend Charles H. Camper 
for his interest and support in the organization 
of teachers. 


> * * 
North Coast Meco GRAMMAR SCHOOL, of which Mr. 


Herndon Carroll Ray is District Superin- 
Del Norte County tendent, has enrolled its faculty 100 per cent in 
Elementary the C. T. A. for 1931. Congratulations to the 
McCloud teachers! 
+. * 7 


Trinity County ASHINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Nevada 


Elementary City, has 100 per cent membership for 1931 
Hoaglin 8 teachers and the principal, who is W. A. 


Carlson. 
Humboldt County 


High Schools Burnt Offering by Jeanne Galzy, with intro- 
duction and translation by Jacques Le Clercq; 
published by Brentanos, 1930. $2.50. The poig- 
nant story of Marie Pascal, a school-teacher in 
France, as typical of the unmarried women of 
City of Eureka the world whose maternal and sex impulses find 


no adequate expression. 
” * + 


. . Ss * 


Arcata Ferndale 
Eureka Senior Fortuna 
Eureka Junior 


nmneonrnpd fn S&S = = - & 


Elementary Schools Lincoln 

Franklin Marshall ; 
Jefferson Washington My Book of History 

Lafayette HE Book House for Children (an interna- 
; tional publishing-house, with headquarters 
at Chicago and Toronto) is issuing a beautiful 
Alderpoint Klamath six-volume set for children, entitled “My Book 
Alton Korbel of Histery, A Picturesque Tale of Progress.’ It 
Arcata Little River is written by Olive Beaupré Miller, assisted by 
Banner Mad River Harry Neal Baum. Each volume is profusely 
Blue Lake Oakdale illustrated with pictures and maps in rich colors 
Centerville Orick and in black-and-white. The literary style is 
Dobbyn Patricks Point excellent; the books are beautifully printed and 
Dows Prairie Rohnerville bound. 

Ferndale Scotia Mrs. Miller has capably presented the great 
Fortuna Trinidad events of World History from the view-point of 
Garberville Washington the echild’s interest and grasp. The publishers 
Glendale Wilder have previously issued for children “My Book 
Jones Prairie Hoopa Reservation House” and “My Travel Ship.” 


County Elementary 











Payment of Teachers Salaries 
Acrrep E, Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


WO recent decisions of the Appellate 
Court of this state will be of interest to 
teachers. 


I. Payment When District Funds are Exhausted 


Martin v. Fisher (63 Cal. App. Dec. 57) holds, 
in effect, that a teacher cannot recover any 
salary which may be due him, if the district had 
no available funds remaining at the close of the 
school year in which the salary accrued. The 
teacher in that case had been illegally dismissed 
by a school district from her position in 1925. 
In 1926 she was reinstated by the courts and in 
1928 commenced an action against the school 
district to recover her salary for the period 
between her dismissal and reinstatement. How- 
ever, the rule would be applicable to any situa- 
tion where a téacher had a legitimate claim 
against a school district for salary due, inas- 
much as the existence of the claim is the prime 
factor which calls for the application of the rule. 


The decision of the court was founded upon 
the provisions of Article XI, section 18 of the 
Constitution which provides as follows: 


“No * * * school district, shall incur any in- 
debtedness or liability in any manner or for any 
purpose exceeding in any year the income and 
revenue provided for such year, without the 
assent of two-thirds of the qualified electors 
thereof, voting at an election to be held for that 
purpose, nor unless before or at the time of 
incurring such indebtedness provision shall be 
made for the collection of an annual tax suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on such indebtedness 
as it falls due, and also provision to constitute 
a sinking fund for the payment of the principal 
thereof on or before maturity, which shall not 
exceed forty years from the time of contracting 


same. * * %” 

That provision of the Constitution is applica- 
ble to all obligations voluntarily entered into 
by a board of education or school district and 
since the claim of a teacher for salary due is 
created by the voluntary act of the governing 
board of a school district, the constitutional 
provision is applicable thereto. In the applica- 
tion of the constitutional provision it is imma- 
terial whether or not the teacher is permanent 
since the acquisition of a permanent status in a 
district by a teacher is the result of the volun- 
tary acts of a district governing board of a 
district in permitting the teacher to become a 
permanent when the board might have pre- 
vented it. 


The holding of the court means then, that 
whenever a district has exhausted the funds of 
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the district a teacher cannot under any condi- 
tions be paid any salary which may be then due 
him. A teacher in entering into a contract with 
the governing board of a school district, must 
assume the risk of losing part of his salary 
should the district exhaust its available funds 


before completing the payment of the amount 
due the teacher. 


In its opinion in Martin v. Fisher (Supra) the 
court made an interesting statement which is 
worthy of some thought because of its im- 
plications. After discussing the means provided 
by law for the dismissal of a teacher the court 
said: 


“To these statutory grounds of dismissal we 
conclude that the Constitution adds another, 
namely, lack of available revenue during a fiscal 
year to pay a teacher.” 


If the wording of the court be literally con- 
strued it would have the effect of nullifying the 
Tenure Law to a large extent since a district in 
order to dismiss its teachers without a com- 
pliance with the Tenure Law might conceivably 
be able to do so by merely exhausting its avail- 
able funds. Whether or not such an evasion of 
the Tenure Law might be practiced in view of 
the practical difficulties foreseen in its execution 


is at the present time purely an academic 
question. 


II. Manner of Payment 


The payment of a teacher’s annual salary in 
12 equal installments as apparently authorized 
by School Code section 5.741, was questioned by 
the Appellate Court in Dupuy v. Board of Edu- 
cation (62 Cal. App. Dec. 659). The court 
therein ruled that while the law authorized the 
payment of teachers’ salaries in 12 equal pay- 
ments, the provisions of the law now known as 
School Code sections 5.743 and 5.744 made it 


impossible to pay in 12 equal payments unless 
the teacher taught 12 months in the year. 


The three School Code 
are here set forth in full: 


“5.741. Any board of trustees, or city, or city 
and county board of education may arrange to 
pay the persons in positions requiring certifica- 
tion qualifications so employed by them in ten 
or eleven or twelve equal payments instead of 
by the school month. 


“5.743. In all cases where school is not 
opened during the month of July, the board of 
trustees, or city board or city and county boards 
of education may withhold such warrant or 
warrants which may have fallen due prior to 
the opening of school until such persons so 
employed by them shall have returned to the 
employment for which they were engaged by 
the board of school trustees or the city or city 
and county board of education and shall have 


sections referred to 
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resumed 
payments 


their respective duties, and then such 
shall be continued from month to 
month on the first day of each calendar month 
thereafter until said persons shall have been 
paid the full amount due to them for that fiscal 
year. 
“5.744. <A 
tification 


person in a position requiring cer- 
qualifications who serves less than a 
full school year is entitled to receive as salary 
only an amount that bears the same ratio to the 
established annual salary for such position as 
the time he serves bears to the annual school 
term.” 


The reasonableness of the decision in view of 
the wording of School Code section 5.744 cannot 
It is 
obvious that a teacher who serves for less than 


be doubted after examining the section. 


12 months is serving for less than a full school 
vear. Consequently under School Code sections 
5.743 and 5.744 no be paid any 
teacher until the commencement of school. 
Thereafter, as the court held, the teacher would, 
at the close of each month, receive such salary 
as might become due him for that month plus 
a proportionate amount of such salary as may 
have become due him under his contract prior 
to the commencement of school. 
does not, 


salary may 


This ruling 
of course, operate to deprive any 
teacher of any of his salary. It merely restricts 
the number of payments in which a teacher’s 
salary may be paid. 

However, the fact appears to be universally 
recognized that the provisions of School Code 
section 5.744 were originally enacted to provide 
a method for determining the amount due a 
teacher under his contract when he served for 
less time than he was employed to serve. As 
determined by the Attorney-General in his 
opinion No. 6670 the amount deducted from the 
salary of a teacher under School Code section 
5.744 must be at the same ratio to the estab- 
lished annual salary of the teacher as the num- 
ber of days of teaching and institute the teacher 
did not serve bears to the number of days, in- 
cluding institute, the school was actually main- 
tained during the year. Since section 5.744 refers 
to “persons in positions requiring certification 
jualifications” instead of only to “teachers”, 
principals and other certificated employees of a 
school district who actually served for more 
days during the school year than the number of 
days school was actually maintained were, in a 
measure, discriminated against, since deductions 
made from their salary under the section were 
out of all proportion. 

With this in mind, it is suggested that the 
present School Code section 5.744 be amended 
to read as follows: 

5.744. A person employed by any school dis- 
trict in a position requiring certification quali- 
fications who, during any school year, renders 


service to the district in such position for less 
time than the governing board of the said dis- 
trict shall have employed him to render service 
in such position, shall receive as salary for said 
school year only an amount that bears the same 
ratio to the established annual salary for such 
position as the time he renders service in such 
position bears to the time he was employed to 
render service in such position.” 


The section as amended will do these things: 


1. Allow teachers to be paid their salaries in 
12 equal installments. 


2. Provide a means for computing the amount 
due any certificated employee of a district who 
serves for less than the time he was employed to 


Serve. 


Helpful Recipes 
RS. KATHERINE WHITE, of Riverside, 
sends the following excellent suggestions: 


Children love to work with* clay, but it is 
disappointing to them in that it 
crumbles when dry. 


cracks and 

I have succeeded in making a good, strong 
composition of paper-mache and clay, which 
seems to withstand all the knocks and falls that 
primary products are heir to. For the mache, 
I do not use newspapers, as they do not dis- 
solve, but the used paper towels boiled for two 
hours make a very smooth pulp. (I am sure 
they are just as nearly sanitary as the clay we 
give children.) When they are well-boiled stir 
the dry clay into the mass until it is right to 
mold. It will keep indefinitely with a wet towel 
over it. While I do not say that it cannot be 
broken, I can say that of 200 jars (molded 
around glass jars) and 50 dolls, we never have 
had a broken one. 

In preparing the paper, I fill a large 
with the towels well-packed in, and 
water until they are all wet. Then boil, stir- 
ring occasionally until the pulp is like mush 
If too much water stands on the pulp, drain it 
off, as the pulp will retain all they need. Then 
stir in powdered clay until it is the right con- 
sistency to mold. 

If the pulp is quite 
clay and will make a much smoother medium; 
if the pulp predominates the material will be 
coarser and less expensive. In making jars we 
mold them around glass jars to make them 
hold water. Then put two coats of paint on 
them. They are very durable. 


dish-pan 
put on 


wet, it will take more 


Again referring to the question of sanitation, 
I talked with our nurse about it and 
assured me that the two hours boiling was all 
sufficient. 


she 


My children have had a great deal of good of 
this composition and it is of little expense and 
is always ready. 
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Legislative Program of the C. T. A. 


Roy W. CLoup, State Executive Secretary 


HE combined meeting of the California 

Teachers Association Legislative Com- 

mittee and the Board of Directors met 
at the Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, Saturday morning, November 1, 1930, 
with the following present: 


Honorable Vierling Kersey, Sam H. Cohn, 
Louis P. Linn, Walter Morgan, Earl G. Gridley, 
Herbert Healy, C. L. Morris, Arthur Walter, 
R. W. Everett, Walter T. Helms, F. F. Martin, 
Arthur Gould, W. E. Givens, Alfred E. Lentz, 
Nicholas Ricciardi, A. C. Olney, W. P. Dunlevy, 
R. D. White, H. S. Upjohn, A. R. Clifton, A. J. 
Cloud, J. E. Hancock, Robert “A. Thompson, 
Frank A, Bouelle, C. F. Lenz, Walter Hepner. 


The following members of the Board of Direc- 
tors were present: J. M. Gwinn, Paul E. Stewart, 
George C. Bush, E. I. Cook, D. E. Martin, Roy 
Good, Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Robert Bird. 

E. R. Holbrook represented the Superinten- 
dents Association. K. L. Stockton represented 
the High School Principals Association. Beulah 
Coward was proxy for J. P. O'Mara. 


Dr. Gwinn called the meeting to order at 
9:30, and called on Mr. Cohn, who presented 
the legislative program of the State Department 
of Education. 


Mr. Gridley then reported on retirement and 
the plan so far submitted by George B. Buck. 


On motion of R. D. White, seconded by Miss 
Coward, the Committee requested a 30-year ser- 
vice for retirement rather than an age require- 
ment. This motion carried. 


The next order of business was Tenure, which 
was fixed as a special order at 3 o’clock to 
permit a full discussion of the subject. 

A number of matters concerning average daily 
attendance were then considered. Upon motion, 
the question as to whether the average daily 
attendance basis per teacher unit should be 
reduced from 35 to 30 or 25 children in A. D. A. 
was passed to the Equalization 
consideration. 

Mr. Bush moved that the regulations provid- 
ing for the granting of certificates to teachers 
on examination by county boards of education, 
be discontinued. The motion carried. 

The report of the committee on insurance 
legislation was approved. On motion of Mr. 
Givens, seconded by D. E. Martin, it was ordered 
that the proposals should be sent to Mr. Lentz 
for legal advice and for preparation. After 
action by Mr. Lentz the proposals are to be 
returned to the Insurance Committee for further 
consideration. 


Committee for 


It is the desire of the committee on insurance 
to protect school districts and boards of trus- 
tees from any liability occasioned by injury to 


pupils. It is the desire of the Legislative Com- 


mittee that legislation will make it possible for 
counties to take out blanket insurance, covering 
all of the districts in a county under a single 
policy. 

The next matter covered was a resolution 
calling for the preparation of a law which will 
permit districts to pay teachers their salaries in 
12 monthly installments. This was unanimously 


approved and passed to Mr. Lentz to prepare 
the law. 


The matter of the revolving fund, which would 
require a change in Section 6.470-2, was consid- 
ered. Mr. Upjohn moved and Mr. sec- 
onded, that this matter be passed to the 
Superintendents Association for 
The motion carried. 


Givens 
consideration. 


The school census was then discussed. On 
motion of Mr. Upjohn, seconded by D. E. Martin, 
the committee expressed its desire to have the 
census taken during the first full school 
in April instead of the first full school 
October. The motion carried; the State 
ment was asked to care for the change 


In the matter of election, on motion of Mi 
Upjohn, seconded by Mr. Bush, the Association 
was directed to endeavor to have a law passed 
which would permit the paying of election ofti- 
cers in the larger districts where a full 
required for the casting of votes. This 
earried. Mr. Hancock then moved, D. FE 
seconding, that any law concerning election 
should include therein the requirement that 
county clerks should be required to furnish poll 
lists of electors for all school elections 

Mr. Upjohn moved, and Mr. Gould seconded, 
that both of these matters concerning elections 
should be passed to the School Business (fficials 
Committee handling the same subject as recom- 
mendations for their consideration. Mr. Hancock, 
Mr. Upjohn, and Mr. Healy, with Mr 
chairman, 


week 
week of 


Depart- 


day is 
motion 


Martin 


Hancock as 
were appointed a committee to 
fer with the committee from the School B 
Officials. 


con- 
Arthur Gould reported the action of the 
Superintendents at the Tahoe meeting concern- 
ing text-books and moved that the California 
Teachers Association be asked to go on record 
as opposing any proposal for the extension of 
the state printing of school text-books. 
motion was seconded by F. F. Marti 
carried. 


The 


and 


R. D. White, after giving a committee report, 
moved that a law should be passed permitting 
Boards of Education to withhold diplomas of 
graduation from applicants who admit disloy- 
alty to the United States of America. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Givens and carried 

A. R. Clifton reported on the studies of the 
Administrative Unit Committee. He asked that 
no definite action be contemplated at t! next 
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session of the legislature, it being the desire 
of the committee to have at least two years to 
study this important question. F. F. Martin 
moved that the committee report be accepted 
and the committee continued for further study. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Gould and 
carried 


D. E. Martin, chairman of a committee to pre- 
sent legislation covering district library funds 
and the use to which said money could be put, 
asked for further time in which to consider the 
matter. On motion Mr. Martin was given further 
time. 


A preliminary draft of a proposed bill giving 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
power to interpret school laws, decide disputes, 
hold hearings and submit recommendations to 
the State Board of Education was considered 
and the policy was approved. 


Mr. Stewart moved and Mr. Bush seconded the 
motion, that the law permitting elementary 
school districts to vote an increase over the 
limit fixed by law be changed to include sec- 
ondary school districts where the 75c limit is 
not sufficient. The motion carried. 


Mr. Gould moved and Mr. Givens seconded the 
motion, that a law be enacted which would per- 
mit school districts to print at the district’s 
expense a yearly report of school activities. 
This motion was carried. 


Mr. Upjohn moved and Mr. Givens seconded 
the motion, that a law be framed which would 
allow tax levies to be expressed in cents and 
mills instead of in even cents, as at present. 
This motion was carried. 


Mr. Upjohn requested further time for the 
report on classification of school districts. On 
motion his request was granted. 

Mr. Givens moved that the word “visiting 
teacher” be changed to “home tutor” in Code 
Sections 3.625, 3.632 and 3.634. It was so ordered. 


A question was raised as to the action which 
the California Teachers Association would take 
towards the report of the Commission on Edu- 
cation appointed by Governor Young. On motion 
of Mr. Walter, seconded by Mr. Linn, the presi- 
dent was requested to appoint a committee con- 
sisting of himself, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the State Executive Secre- 
tary and two other members, to confer with the 
Commission. The president appointed as the 
other members of the committee, W. E. Givens 
and D. E. Martin. 


Effective Co-operation Urged 


Mr. Kersey then talked upon the program of 
the State Department and expressed the desire 
that all matters pertaining to school legislation 
should be approved by both the California 
Teachers Association and the State Department. 


A. J. Cloud moved, Mr. Hancock seconding the 
motion, that all members urge their friends to 
support Amendment No. 3. This motion was 


unanimously carried 


At 3 o’clock Mr. 
Tenure Bill. Mr. 


Everett reported on the 
Everett moved the adoption of 


the report. The motion was seconded by Mrs. 
Jones. Judge Raymond Thompson, member of 
the school board of Pasadena, was present and 
discussed the matter of appeal as prepared in 
the proposed legislation. Mr. Lentz answered 


some of the questions raised by Judge Thomp- 
son. 


Discussion on Tenure 


Mr. Good presented a report from the North 
Coast Section, relative to the four-year term 
contract instead of permanent tenure. Other 
members present discussed the tenure situation, 
after which Mr. White moved as a substitute 
motion that the matter be referred back to the 
committee for consideration concerning the 
method of appeal and the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance, as a basis for ap- 
proval by county superintendent of schools. 
Mr. White’s motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Gwinn then suggested that each of the 
members present take up the matter with their 
own teachers and if possible ascertain their 
views concerning tenure. 


Formal action was taken authorizing the 
appointment of committees of teachers. 


Mrs. Eugenia West Jones presented the rec- 
ommendations adopted at a meeting of the 
legislative committee of the California Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association. A. J. Cloud moved, 
the motion was seconded, that if necessary a 
constitutional amendment measure should be 
proposed to make the kindergarten part of the 
elementary school and recommended that the 
following proposals be adopted. The 
carried. 


motion 


Recommendations of the California Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association were: 


School Code of California, Part II, Elementary» 
Schools——Chapter I, Kindergartens 


Article I—Establishment—Remains as at pres- 
ent with the exception that in 3.110 the 
mile limit be omitted. 


one- 


Article IIl—Admission—3.122 be changed to 
read: Beginners shall be admitted to the be- 
ginning classes of kindergarten during the 
first month that school is open, or of the school 
term if the school year be divided into terms, 
if such children will be four and one-half years 
of age on or before the date that the school o1 
school term is opened. 


Children who will not be four and one-half 
years of age within the period specified shall 
not be admitted to the kindergarten class until 
the succeeding school year or school term. 


Chapter II, Elementary Schools 


Article IlI—Admission—3.172 be changed to 
read: Children shall be admitted to the begin- 
ning classes of any school, maintaining but one 
term in the school year, during the first month 
that school is open, if such children will be six 
years of age on or before the date that school 
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is opened, or when the school year is divided 
into school terms, during the first month of 
each term, if such children will be six years of 
age on or before the beginning of the school 
term. 

In schools maintaining a kindergarten, a child 
who has been in kindergarten at least one term 
and is, in the estimation of the principal and 
kindergarten teacher, mentally and physically 
ready for first grade, may be promoted on trial 
three months before his sixth birthday. 

And when in the judgment of the principal 
and kindergarten teacher a child is not ready 
either physically or mentally he shall be re- 
tained in the kindergarten one term beyond his 
sixth birthday. 


No further business appearing the meeting 
was adjourned. 
ae « 
With the adoption of these proposals, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association has now gone on 
record as requesting the following legislation: 


Average Daily Attendance 


Counting A. D. A. for 7th and 8th Grade 
Whether in the seventh and eighth grade in 
departmental or in junior high schools, the ap- 
portionment for such seventh and eighth grade 
pupils be the same as if they were in secondary 
schools. 
Count Attendance of Pupils on Trips 
Permit districts to count attendance of chil- 
dren when on school work such as stock judg- 
ing contests, and various agricultural trips, com- 
mercial contests, etc. 


Business Managers Certificated 


Require business managers of school districts 
to be certificated so that they can qualify as 
assistant superintendents. The board could then, 
if it so desired, elect such business managers on 
a four-year contract. 


Busses 
Purchase of Busses 


Busses should be considered as school equip- 
ment along with furniture, apparatus, etc., so 
that elementary school districts may purchase. 
repair or replace such transportation equipment 
and pay for same from the special building fund. 
Use of School Busses 

Use of regular school busses to transport 
athletic teams, glee clubs and other 
organizations outside of the district. 


school 


Change of Boundaries 


Enact a 2.103 to read as 
follows: 

“2.103. When a change of boundaries is made 
by the board of supervisors, according to the 
provisions of this article, the superintendent of 
schools of the county shall determine whether 
the proposed change shall become effective im- 
mediately after the favorable. action of the 


new paragraph 


3card of Supervisors, or whether the change 


shall become effective on July 1 following. His 
decision in this matter shall be final. 

“2.104. Whenever under the provisions of 
Paragraph 2.103 the board of supervisors shall 
have approved a change of boundary lines be- 
tween school districts and the superintendent of 
schools of the county shall have determined that 
said change of boundary shall become effective 
on July 1 following, notwithstanding, the county 
assessor shall regard the change as having 
been made and shall assess the property in the 
territory affected as belonging within the boun- 
daries of the school district within which it wili 
be included after July 1 and the assessed value 
of the territory shall be made a part of the 
school district into which it has been included 
by action of the board of supervisors prior to 
February 10.” 


Compulsory Education Continuation Act 

Amend Section 1.392, page 23 of School Code, 
inserting a provision requiring notification by 
employer of a minor to the school department 
when a minor leaves his employ. 


County Examinations 
Prepare a constitutional amendment which 
would abolish the provision granting certificates 
to teachers on examination by county boards of 
education. 


District Attorney to Defend Teacher 
or Principal 
The district attorney or the county counsel 
of a county shall defend a teacher or principal 
sued for damages or neglect, on account of 
activities carried out in the performance of his 
duty. 


Elections 

The Association is to endeavor to have a law 
passed which would permit the paying of elec- 
tion officers in the larger districts where a full 
day is required for the casting of votes and 
also endeavor to have inserted in the law a 
requirement that county clerks should furnish 
poll lists of electors for all school elections. 


Employees 
Temporary Employees 
This matter is taken care of in the 
tenure legislation. 


prope SE ad 
t 


Salaries in 12 Installments 

Remedy the law to provide that districts may 
pay teachers their salaries in 12 monthly install- 
ments. 


Protect Teachers Contracts 

Remedy the law to protect teachers who have 
signed contracts for certain yearly compensa- 
tion and whose schools have been closed before 
the end of the term because the districts have 
not enough funds to pay the remainder of the 
salaries. 
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Visiting Teachers 


Change “visiting teacher” to another phrase 


Sections 3.625, 3.632 and 3.634. 
First-Aid Kits 


Enact a requirement that first-aid kits shall 
be available for use in all schools. 


in Code 


Kindergarten-Primary 

A constitutional measure shall be framed to 
make the kindergarten part of the elementary 
school. 

(Kindergarten proposals adopted, are printed 
apove 

Minor Repairs 

Legislation recommended which would make 
it possible for school districts to make minor 
repairs, including repairs to furniture, or im- 
provements, without resort to furnishing a bond. 


Permitting Districts to 
Accumulate Funds 

Amend Section 4.771 to permit districts to 
accumulate funds during a current year to take 
care of unusually heavy or unforeseen expendi- 
tures in a year which is to follow. This would 
include the purchase of school busses, lots for 
school sites, erection of buildings, repairing of 
buildings, and purchase of new furniture or re- 
pairing of furniture, or for any other outlay in 
the nature of equipment or permanent improve- 
ments 

Printing of Yearly Reports 

Permit school districts to print a yearly report 

of school activities at the district’s expense. 


Provision for Publishing Annual Reports 
Specifically authorizing boards of education 


to publish annual reports concerning educational 
activities of school systems. 


Sabbatical Leave 
The draft of the bill providing for leaves of 
absence for certificated employees of districts, 
and also legalizing sick leave, has been approved 
by the State Council, and the Committee, and 
printed in the May, 1930, Sierra Educational 
News 
School Census 
Change the law so that the Census may be 


taken in the first full school week in April 
instead of the first full school week in October 


State Department Bill 


The policy covered in the bill of the State 
Department giving the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction the power to interpret the school 
law. disputes arising thereunder and to 


decide 
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hold hearings and submit recommendations to 
the State Board of Education on revocation of 
credentials. (A preliminary draft of this pro- 
posed bill was printed on Page 47 of the May, 
1930, issue, Sierra Educational News.) 


Taxes 
High School District Taxes 


Change the law permitting elementary school 
districts to vote an increase over the limit fixed 
by law to include secondary school districts 
where the 75c limit is not sufficient. 


Tax Levies in Mills 


Frame a law which would allow tax levies to 
be expressed in cents and mills instead of in 
even cents as at present. 


Textbooks 
Deposits for Textbooks 


Legalize the charge of deposits for textbooks, 
laboratories, locker keys, etc., a refund of the 
unused balance to be made to the depositors 
immediately following each school year. 


Textbooks 


It was moved that the California Teachers 
Association go on record as opposing any pro- 
posal for the extension of the state printing of 
school textbooks. 


Warrants of District 


Change the requirement that warrants for the 
payment of district demands must be approved 
by the state office. Amend Section 4.356 to 
read: 


“The order of the board of school trustees, or 
board of education shall be made only on the 
form of blank prescribed by the county super- 
intendent of schools. Said blanks shall be 
printed and furnished to the school districts by 
the board of supervisors of the respective coun- 
ties of the state.” 


Withholding of Diplomas 


Provide a law permitting Boards of Education 
to withhold diplomas of graduates in cases 
where any question wherein the loyalty of the 
applicant for graduation could be questioned. 


* * Ba 


Harron, Rickard and McCone Co. 
a. instructors who visit San Fran- 
cisco should go through the new plant of 
Harron, Rickard and McCone Co. at 1606 Bryant 
Street, just opposite the Seals new ball park 
The many machine tools and other equipment 
for manual-training shown will delight the 
heart of the teacher and he will learn much to 
help him in his work. 


H. R. & McC. have greatly augmented their 
line since moving from their old location or 


Townsend Street. 
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Congratulations to Three State Officials! 





Frank F. Merriam, recently elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of California 


lames Rolph, Jr., Governor-Elect of California; = — ——— 
elected by the greatest majority in the history of 
the State The Severance Tax Idea 





Applied to California Mineral Production 


Herewith is continued the series of 
articles on school finance published in 
the October and November issues and 
also preprinted in bulletin form. 


Dr. Ermer H. STAFFELBACH 
C. T. A. Director of Research 


EN states of the Union have adopted sev- 
"aan taxes of varying kinds and amounts 
Five of the ten devote the income from such 
taxes wholly or in part to the support of public 
education. Of these five states, Kentucky levies 
upon oil production, and Montana and Okla- 
homa levy upon all kinds of minerals including 
oil and natural gas. 

Arkansas and Louisiana levy upon all natural 
resources severed from the soil. Among these 
states the size of the tax varies from 1 per cent 
to 3 per cent of the gross market value of the 
product taxed. 





Definition and Theory of the Severance Tax 
The severance tax is a method used by certair 
states to raise money for public purposes from 
Vierling Kersey, elected State Superintendent the natural resources lying within the state, a 
of Public Instruction certain percentage of the product being in each 
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case taken by the state. Thus the tax is in the 
nature of a public royalty. 

Natural interpreted for this 
purpose to include gas and oil, mining and 
quarry products, and other forms of valuable 
deposits, and virgin timber. There appears to 
be no reason why water power might not, under 
the theory, be added to the list. Agricultural 
products are exempted from this form of taxa- 
tion. 


resources are 


The severance tax is based upon the theory 
that such commodities as those mentioned above 
belong to all the people. Though they have 
been allowed to pass into private hands for the 
purpose of exploitation and production, they 
remain a part of the patrimony of the state. The 
state is justified in demanding that a portion of 
such wealth be devoted to benefit of the general 
public. 


The theory has been advanced, too, that since 
the natural resources are by no means inex- 
haustible, the state should protect future gen- 
erations against poverty in this respect by build- 
ing up permanent endowments out of the re- 
turns from such severance taxes. 


Substantially this plan was applied to lands on 
the public domain, when certain sections were 
set aside for school purposes, and the proceeds 
of their sale made to constitute permanent edu- 
cational funds in certain states. 


Objections have been raised against the sev- 
erance tax on the ground that “double taxation” 
is involved. At the present time the improve- 
ments necessary to produce the petroleum and 
other minerals, as well as the minerals thus 
produced, are levied upon under the general 


property tax. 


3ut the behind the severance tax 
places the products from natural resources in a 
peculiarly different position from ordinary prop- 
erty. All of the benefits of government that 
come to property owners in general are derived 
by the producers of such commodities. In addi- 
tion the latter are able to take advantage of the 
gifts of nature which originally existed as a 
part of the state’s domain. 


theory 


The theory of the severance tax, therefore, 
while it in no 
natural 


sense frees the producers of 
products from their obligations with 
respect to the property tax, places upon such 
producers the additional obligation of returning 
a portion of the value of the severed commodi- 
ties to the state. 


In fact, in order to avoid confusion in terms, 
the severance tax might better be frankly called 
a state royalty. 


California Mineral Production as a Source of 
Severance Tax Revenue 


In the year 1926 total mineral production in 
California amounted to $451,636,658, and con- 
sisted of 43 different types of minerals, stones, 
etc. By far the most valuable of all mineral 
products was oil, which comprises almost seven- 
ninths of the state’s produced mineral wealth 
($345,546,677). Cement was second in value 
($25,269,678), miscellaneous stone third ($19,- 
859,873), with natural gas following close behind 
($19,465,347). Gold, even in the “Golden State,” 
was a rather lagging fifth ($11,923,481) in point 
of production value. 

The total value of mineral production would 
yield under a 1 per cent severance tax a little 
over four and one-half million dollars’. A 3 per 
cent tax like that of Oklahoma would return 
over thirteen and one-half millions. 


A Severance Tax as a Means Toward 
Equalization in Education 


Five counties, Los Angeles, Kern, Orange, 
Ventura, and Riverside yield over 85 per cent of 
the total value of mineral production. Under 
these conditions a severance tax collected by 
the state and returned to the counties in which 
it was collected would only tend to accentuate 
the differences in economic ability now existing 
among the counties. However, a 3 per cent tax 
collected by the state and distributed on some 
basis respecting both educational and economic 
needs would do much to smooth out differences 
in economic ability among the districts of the 
state, and thus help to raise educational stand- 
ards where they are at present inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. 


A Severance Tax for the Purpose of 
Educational Endowment 


As a means of building up a permanent edu- 
cational fund the severance tax offers a rather 
alluring opportunity. Such a disposition of the 
income from a severance tax seems an entirely 
logical one to make. Although present require- 
ments usually outweigh possible future needs in 
the public mind, far-sightedness in this respect 
may in the end prove good economy. 

The self-control of previous generations in 
creating permanent endowments from the sale 
of school lands, when such fund might have 


1. It is not suggested here that the production 
of all minerals should be taxed the same. Rates 
should be adjusted as nearly as possible to the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding the 
industry. Certainly petroleum and natural gas 
could stand a higher tax at the present time 


than certain other minerals, for example gold 
or copper. 














been spent for immediate needs, has proved of 
inestimable benefit in certain states, at least, in 
the development of public schools. Perhaps a 
division of the revenues from the severance tax, 
part to be spent for immediate needs, and the 
rest to go into a permanent endowment, would 
be the best way out’. When we bond the state 
or the community for buildings or for other 
public purposes, we say that it is only right 
that the future users of the improvements should 
help to pay for them. But in the matter of our 
natural resources we have been content to pay 
little or no attention to the needs of the future 
citizens of the state. 

It would appear that if we are to continue our 
present program of rapid consumption we might 
very well provide an endowment of this kind 
against the needs of the future when our natural 
resources will in all probability be seriously 
depleted, if not entirely exhausted. 

In pursuance of such a plan it would seem 
logical, not only to provide for an irreducible 
fund from the annual receipts from the sever- 
ance tax, but also to let the interest on the 
deposits accrue to swell the fund until such time 
as the depletion in our natural resources will 
be reflected in a waning production. 

When that time comes, as it almost inevitably 
will, more or less serious effects will probably 
result from the reduction in such productions. 
Just what those effects will be it may be im- 
possible to state precisely. There can be little 
doubt that society generally, and hence the 
state, will have to face economic conditions con- 
siderably less favorable than at present. 

Production of wealth will then depend to a 
greater extent upon labor, capital, and land (in 
the agricultural sense). And since such pro- 
duced wealth is the ultimate source of the 
power to pay taxes, the three factors of produc- 
tion just mentioned will have to support the 
burden of public costs without the present large 
measure of assistance from the natural resources. 

In that time, an endowment of the kind sug- 
gested above might very possibly prove to be 
the difference between progress and stagnation 
in public policies. 


Who Would Pay the Severance Tax? 


While opposition to such a severance tax 
would probably come for the most part from 
the present producers of such commodities, the 


2. The writer suggests a 3 per cent tax, like 
that of Oklahoma, on petroleum, natural gas, 
and such other minerals as it may seem, under 
close scrutiny, wise to tax; plus a severance tax 
on natural timber. It is suggested that two- 


thirds of the revenues from such taxes be spent 
for immediate needs, 
third be turned into a 


and that the remaining 
permanent school fund 
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likelihood is that the tax would be shifted largely 
if not entirely upon the general consuming 
public. 

This fact, however, does not invalidate the 
logic behind the arguments for such a tax. The 
present generation is enjoying the benefits from 
the consumption of our resources. 

It seems only a matter of justice that this 
generation should make some provision against 
the needs of the coming generations. 


* * * 


California Junior Colleges 
Dr. Ermer H. STAFFELBACH 
C. T. A. Director of Research 


HE first law relating to post-graduate high 
school courses in California was passed 
1907. In that year an act was passed which per- 
mitted the governing board of any high school 
to prescribe graduate courses of study, “which 
courses of study shall approximate the studies 
prescribed in the first two years of university 
courses.” (*) The first of such courses, under 
this law, were established in the city of Fresno. 
In a biennial report for the years 1914-1916, 
Will C. Wood, then Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools, advocated that the post-graduate 
courses in high schools be put upon “a more 
satisfactory financial basis.” (*) by providing that 
attendance in such courses might be counted in 
estimating state and county revenues. A bill 
embodying these enacted in 

1917. (*) 

Growth of the Junior Colleges 


provisions was 


In 1921 the legislature, acting on the recom- 
mendation of a Special Legislative Committee 
on Education, authorized in 1919, authorized the 
founding of junior college districts, and the 
establishment of junior colleges in connection 
with teachers colleges. (*) Financial provision 
was made for junior college districts to the ex- 
tent of $2000 for each two-year college formed, 
and $100 per unit of average daily attendance, 
such disbursements to be made out of federal 
apportionments to the State of California on 
account of income from mineral-bearing public 
lands. (°) 

Under the provisions of this legislation, the 
junior colleges have grown rapidly both in size 


1. Statutes of California, 1907, Chap. 69, p. 88 

2. Will C. Wood, Report of the Commissioner 
of Secondary Schools, Biennial 
State Board of Education, 1916. 

3. Statutes of California, 1917, Chap. 304, p. 461 

4. Statutes of California, 1921, Chap. 495, p 
756, commonly known as Act 1477 (Deering) 

5 4936, General Laws (Deering). 


Report of the 


5. Act 













































































and number. To the two such institutions or- 
ganized in 1921-1922, five were added in 1922- 
1923, one in 1924-1925, two in 1926-1927, three 
in 1927-1928, and three in 1928-1929, making a 
total at the present time of sixteen. The total 
average daily attendance at these sixteen two- 
vear institutions for the year 1929-1930 was 


9816 (°) 


So rapid kas been the growth of these insti- 
tutions that the sources of revenue provided are 
insufficient to cover the grants made by the law 
of 1921. The last legislature recognized that 
some provision would have to be made for 
future growth. In this connection provision was 
made for the state to pay the difference between 
the amount in the junior college fund (*) and 
the amount necessary to fulfill the state’s obli- 
gation under the 1921 law. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the provision was added to this measure 
that the state’s obligation in the support of the 
junior colleges, in addition to its apportionment 
from the junior college fund, should not exceed 
$30 per unit of average daily attendance. 


Deficit Estimated for 1930-1931 


According to estimates for the year 1930-1931 
sent out by the State Department of Education, 
the Junior College fund, including the extra $30 
of state money per unit of average daily attend- 
ance, will not be sufficient to meet the obliga- 
tions of the state under the 1921 law. The esti- 
mates (*) of the State Department place the 
income of junior colleges from state sources 
to be: 


$2000.00 per junior college. 
70.43 per unit of average daily attendance 
during the year 1929-1930. 


This means then that the local junior college 
districts will have to make up, in addition to 
their regular support, nearly $30 of the state’s 
obligation per student. 


The legislature meeting next winter should, 
and probably will, take steps to reimburse the 
local junior college districts to this amount. 


6. This does not include attendance in junior 
college courses organized as high school depart- 
ments. Such junior college departments have no 
separate corporate existence from the high 
schools, and are supported on the same basis as 
the high school itself. 


7. The junior college fund is derived from 
federal grants on account of income from min- 
eral-bearing public lands. 


8. Bulletin of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Division of Research and Statistics, re- 
leased August, 1930. 
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Formation of New Junior Colleges Checked 


A halt, temporary at least, has been called in 
the formation of new junior college districts. 
Communities applying to the State Board with 
all the requirements for forming junior college 
districts have been asked to await the action of 
the legislature. To do otherwise would be to 
increase the deficit in the state’s apportionment 
and spread still more thinly the money the state 
now gives. Just what the legislature will do 
remains to be seen. 


Basic Legislative Changes Needed 


The California Junior College has already 
outgrown its swaddling clothes. As an institu- 
tion, it has been tested under the present system 
of temporary and piecemeal legislation. It is 
now time that it be dealt with as a really sig- 
nificant part of the state’s educational program. 


The junior college developed in order to meet 
certain well defined educational needs. The 
lower division of the university was too crowded 
to take care of the numbers applying tor admis- 
sion. It was recognizing, too, that many high 
school graduates were being denied the oppor- 
tunity for higher education because of the re- 
moteness of the university from the communities 
in which they lived. In this connection, it was 
felt that in the long run it would be cheaper to 
bring the first two vears of the university to the 
communities than to send the youth of the com- 
munities to the university. It further was rec- 
ognized that the junior college would allow the 
high school graduate to remain another two 
years under parental supervision, which in a 
large majority of cases would be discontinued 
if the youth went to the university. 


The Arguments Are Valid 


Few will care to question the validity of these 
arguments. The rapidity with which the junior 
college have grown is in itself evidence that a 
need for such institutions has long existed. 

But the rise of the junior college movement 
has resulted in the transference from the 
shoulders of the state to those of the local com- 
munities much of the cost involved in the sup- 
port of the first two years of the university. 

The average cost per student in average daily 
attendance in the junior colleges during the 
year 1927-1928 was $284.12. Of this, the local 
communities paid all but a little over $100. And 
in 1930-1931, unless increased aid be forthcom- 
ing from the state, an even larger proportion 
will fall upon the local districts. 

Thus are the costs of higher education being 
shifted from “operative” property, taved by the 





state, ‘ommon property, taxed by the local 


districts 
Support of Higher Education 
Is a State Obligation 

In California, as in other States of the 
Union, both practice and theory have held 
that the promotion and support of higher 
education is a function of the state, and 
not of the local communities. The devel- 
opment of the junior college is a move- 
ment designed to bring advanced educa- 
tion closer to the people; but this should 
affect and practice with 
respect to the support of such education. 
\e need legislation which will provide: 


not theory 


Enlarged powers of the State Board 
s, of Education with respect to the 
formation of new junior college districts. 
Eventually the state should be divided 
into such junior college areas as will, in 
the judgment of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, best meet the needs of the com- 
munities involved and at the same time 
most satisfactorily supplement the pres- 
ent educational program of the state. 


Generous authority on the part of 
2. the State Board of Education and 
the Director of Education, in the legisla- 
tion and execution of policies best suited 
to adapt the programs of the junior col- 
leges to the educational needs of both the 
communities and the state as a whole. 


3 Complete state support of all junior 
e college costs for instruction, not in- 
cluding outlays for buildings and grounds. 


Restricted powers on the part of 
4. the districts to supplement, at its 
own option, such state provisions through 
district taxation. 

ee 8 


Mrs. Humming-Bird’s Double and other Nature 
Studies by Frances J. Farnsworth, is a felicitous 
story-bock, published by the Abingdon Press; 
$1.00 


* * * 


Goose Grass Rhymes by Monica Shannon, is a 


real California poetry book for little children, 
by the charming author of “California Fairy 
Tales” and “Eyes for the Dark.” Doubleday 
Doran; $2.00. 
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Adult Education in the San Joaquin 


AN JOAQUIN Valley Adult Education Asso- 

ciation in October held its first meeting of the 
year at El Tejon Hotel, Bakersfield. G. W 
Garrard, president of the association, acted as 
host. The local evening high school furnished a 
delightful musical program during the luncheor 
hour, under the direction of Vera Marzian. After 
a welcome address by Mr. Garrard, the meeting 
was turned over to Herman Spindt, acted 
as master of ceremonies. 


who 


County responses were heard from Margaret 
Sinclair of Fresno; F. A. Bauman of Kern; Mrs 
C. F. Hagler, Kings; Nellie McSweeney, Madera 
Cartherine Cornwell, Merced: W. B. Knockey o 
Tulare; and J. U. Utter of Stanislaus. 


Brief, but enlightening reports of the adult 
summer session at the state university were 
given by T. E. Dunshee, Claire Pettit, Harry 
Hoegh, and Mrs. Clara Coldwell. 

An address by Lyman Bryson was the main 
feature of the day. The informal round-table 
discussion with Mr. Bryson was helpful to a 


group of leaders in this field. 
meeting followed. 
One 


A brief business 


hundred and forty-four guests enjoyed 
the affair, and certainly appreciated the splen- 
did hospitality of Bakersfield. All felt it 
the beginning of an outstanding year in 
education for the Valley.—Mrs. 
Edwards, Secretary, Fresno. 


was 
adult 
Logan C€ 


* « » 


Superintendents Resolutions 


Tahoe meeting of California 

superintendents resolutions were adopted as 
fallows,—thanking all who made the convention 
a success; urging proper control of interscholas- 
tic activities; extending cordial greetings to 
President Robert G. Sropul and Vice-President 
E. C. Moore of the state university; opposing 
state-printed textbooks; suggesting improve- 
ment in the classification of secondary schools, 
by the state university; endorsing world-friend- 
ship among young people; strongly supporting 
America Education and Public School Weeks 
expressing appreciation to Dr. Fletcher Harper 
Swift for his outstanding services; honoring the 
memory of Frank Boren, W. W. Tritt, Kar! 
Adams, John S. Shearer, and Mrs. Anna Porter- 
field. 


T the 


school 


* * * 


Death Valley by Bourke Lee 


EATH VALLEY, just published by the Mac- 

millan Company, gives an exceedingly inter- 
esting account of the great desert areas of 
California and Nevada. While the book is 
descriptive throughout, there is sufficient human 
interest found in every chapter to hold the 
attention of the reader. Scenery, geology, plant 
and animal life are featured. 

The harrowing experiences of the ‘49ers, many 
of whom died passing through the Valley, are 
recounted in detail. The story and lore of the 
Paiute Indians who inhabit the Valley are told, 


while the romance of the mines is made an 
essential part of the work. 
It is a large volume of over 200 pages and 





retails at $4.00. 


toy W. Cloud. 
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State Textbook Publication 


By the State Committee of the Association of 
California School Superintendents. 


Facts About the Situation in California 


RGUING about the merits or demerits of 
A the state printing of textbooks has often 
seemed about as inconclusive as arguing about 
the merits or demerits of prohibition. Certainly 
much of the arguing has been done by persons 
who were likely to make money or to lose 
money, directly or indirectly, by the continuance 
of the practice in California or its establish- 
ment elsewhere. 


On that account, there are thousands of par- 
ents and taxpayers who would be glad to learn 
the facts about state printing, not from pol- 
iticians, not from the representatives of the 
printing trades, not from the agents of textbook 
publishers, but from a person who is trained in 
investigation and who has no axe to grind. 


Dr. Percy R. Davis has just completed a 
study of this vital issue, which is published in 
a booklet of 91 pages by the California Society 
of Secondary Education, at Berkeley. Dr. 
Davis’s report is so important now to the citi- 
zens of California, as well as to those of other 
states where agitation for state printing of text- 
books may arise, that we are presenting here- 
with a brief account of his work and of his 
conclusions. 


Two Plausible Arguments 


There are, Dr. Davis points out, only two 
main arguments that would justify any state in 
embarking upon the publication of school 
books: these two arguments hinge upon quality 
and upon cost; that is, a state might reasonably 
undertake to manufacture school books if it 
could thereby get better books — better, we 
mean, from an educational point of view, better 
written, the contents better selected and better 
arranged, better illustrated, embodying a better 
method of teaching—or if it could thereby get 
cheaper books—cheaper, we mean, in dollars 
and cents, without, of course, being also cheap- 
ened in quality. 


Now, it is entirely clear that “state printing 
plants originated and have been continued for 


the admitted purpose of reducing costs.” The 
argument, then, has not been: we can get better 
books by state printing; it has been merely: we 
can get cheaper books. Whether California gets 
cheaper books, we shall see a bit later; if it 


does so, but at the sacrifice of educational 


merit, then any seeming gain may be secured 
at a high price. 
State-Printed Books Educationally Inadequate 

There are a number of ways, clearly set forth 
by Dr. Davis, whereby the schools of California 
have suffered educationally from the policy of 
state printing. 

First, he shows there have been numerous 
occasions when the state printing plant was 
unable to supply an adequate number of books 
that were already in adoption. To quote an 
investigating committee: “California at the pres- 
ent time (1929) is unable to furnish a first 
reader, a third reader, and four copy books. 
They were short on geography texts for two 
years also.” 

Second, unquestionably there have been 
aggravating delays in supplying the schools 
with books after a new adoption has been made 
—delays that would never be tolerated were 
the books being supplied by a commercial pub- 
lisher. Thus, Davis’s figures show an average 
period between date of adoption and final ship- 
ment of the first issue of the new books of 
fifteen and a quarter months, though publish- 
ing companies guarantee complete 
within two months. 

Third, school books are likely to undergo 
development and improvement with time, so 
that, generally speaking, the more recent texts 
are educationally better than the older ones 
which they displace in most states. Dr. Davis 
presents convincing evidence that in California, 
in order to save money in the state printing plant, 
school books have been continued in use long 
after their content has become obsolete and 
their inadequacy has rendered them valueless 
in the hands of teachers. W. J. Cooper, now 
United States Commissioner of Education, to- 
ward the end of his superintendency at Fresno, 
said that the tendency “to hang on to old plates, 
regardless of the fact that the information is 
obsolete,” is “one of the worst features of state 
printing,” and he cited specific examples to 
prove his point. 

W. E. Steineck, representing the Printing 
Trades Council, told the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the California Legislature, in 1929, that 
the California textbooks “are equal in every 
respect and superior in many to those used in 
other states,” and that “obsolete books are not 
used in any of the grades of this state.” 

Californians can make their own guess as to 
whether W. J. Cooper or W. E. Steineck is the 
better qualified to testify concerning the educa- 
tional merits of a school book. 

Fourth, a very serious charge against state 
printing of texts in California pertains to the 


delivery 















fact that there are at least fifteen (Mr. Steineck 
says “five’) reputable and important publishers 
who refuse to lease their book plates for state 
printing. This number has since been increased, 
while certain firms have gnnounced their intent 
hereafter to limit leased books to old editions or 
to books which for one reason or another do 
not sell well elsewhere—an announcement that 
certainly ought to make teachers and parents in 
California wonder what sort of books the state 
is securing so cheaply. 

Dr. Davis has followed out the implications 
of this situation in an interesting and convincing 
manner. Examination of the books adopted in 
nineteen states shows that 45 per cent of them 
were the product of publishers who will not 
permit their plates to be used in California. Dr. 
Davis also asked elementary school specialists 
in teacher-training institutions all over the 
country to pick the best books in their field of 
specilization, and found that 48 per cent of the 
books thus selected are not available to the state 
printing plant of California. 


Fifth, as Dr. Davis shows by concrete evi- 
dence, the development of new and better text- 
books is a time-consuming and expensive under- 
taking. Publishers expect to spend thousands of 
dollars in the development of important new 
texts and they expect to wait five, or even ten, 
years before they have any financial return from 
their investment. No one will seriously expect 
the State of California, or any other state, to 
embark upon any such policy of long-distance, 
experimental book-making. Certainly, if it were 
undertaken, it would be “good-bye” to economy 
of state printing and supply. 


There are, then, these five ways in which, as 
Dr. Davis clearly shows, the elementary-school 
textbooks of California have been rendered edu- 
cationally inferior and inadequate through the 
policy of state printing. 


State-Printed Books Financially Unprofitable 


TATE printing, then, is certainly educa- 
Ti sccasie undesirable. Is it, however, finan- 
cially so desirable as to justify its continuance? 
Dr. Davis shows clearly, we think, that it is not. 
He says: “The final conclusion reached in this 
study is: that, when all costs, direct and indi- 
rect, are included, the probabilities point to an 
actual loss rather than to the possibility of any 
financial gain to the State resulting from the 
state publication of textbooks.” 


This is startling news to the Californian who 
is paying for the operation of the state printing 
plant. He may well wonder how the state printer 
can claim a saving of a third of a million dollars 
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a year if school books are really being produced 
at a loss, especially when the printer publishes 
for the taxpayers’ information the specific cost 
figures required by the California law. 

Thus, he can read in C. H. Smith’s report 
published February, 1930, that the New Primer 
was priced at 24 cents during 1929, whereas 
the publisher’s price for it elsewhere was 51 
cents, thus saving Californians $47,195.19 on 
that book alone. But the joker concealed in this 
bit of arithmetic lies in the fact that both prices 
are misleading. 

The Primer is actually costing Californians 
more than 24 cents; it is actually listed for sale 
by the publishers in Texas for 37, not 51 cents! 
Add to this that the California-made book is 
improperly stitched, that it is going to pieces 
rapidly in the schools, and that it is being re- 
turned to the State in large numbers, and you 
get an illuminating side light on this matter of 
costs. 

Why the state printer should quote pub- 
lishers’ prices higher than those for which state- 
adopted books are known to be available, the 
reader may perhaps surmise. He may not, 
however, so readily surmise just why the pub- 
lished California costs are so misleading, even 
though legally justified by the California law 
prescribing the method of fixing the prices. 

There are two sorts of factors that are 
omitted from the California costs. First, there 
are certain factors which any business man Who 
used an adequate cost-accounting system would 
include in his figuring. Chief among these are 
plant depreciation (over and above the 5 per 
cent now allowed for replacing machinery), in- 
surance, and the proportionate expenses of 
other state departments, including especially the 
salaries of certain officials, which have to take 
part in the work of state printing and distribu- 
tion of textbooks. These are factors which the 
expert economists in seven institutions con- 
sulted by Dr. Davis agreed should be included 
in figuring costs. 

Second, there are what Dr. Davis terms 
“hidden cost” factors,” not apparent on the sur- 
face, not regular items in a system of cost 
accounting, but costs, nevertheless, that the 
citizens of California have to pay. It is possible 
that state printing should be debited with losses 
due to the discarding of books which, under a 
state-purchase plan, might be saved through the 
operation of the usual provisions for exchange 
allowances, and also with losses due to the costs 
of replaced books which cannot be sold outside 
the state. 

Dr. Davis, however, thinks that these two 
sources of loss are so small in proportion to the 
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total amount involved that they may be dis- 
missed from the argument. There is also a 
possibility, and even a probability, that the cir- 
culation period of the state-printed books is 
shorter than it should be, or would be, under 
the methods in vogue in other states; three and 
a half years appears to be the California period, 
whereas four and a third years is the period in 
other free textbook states. 


Stupendous Hidden Losses 


But those are losses of small moment in com- 
parison with the hidden loss due to the displace- 
ment of the state-printed texts by supplemen- 
tary texts purchased by the school districts of 
California from the library funds or other 
sources. The outstanding fact is that the state- 
printed books are so inadequate that progressive 
schoolmen in all parts of the State resort to 
every expedient possible within the letter of the 
law to supplement their use by other and better 
texts. 

The amount of such supplementing is, of 
course, most difficult to determine; Davis pre- 
sents figures suggesting that perhaps 42 per 
cent of the state-printed books are thus dis- 
placed. Whatever this percentage may be, it is 
certainly revealing to read his quotations from 
the publishers, who say, for instance: “Califor- 
nia is one of our best states; it buys about as 
many books per capita as any state in the 
Unidn”—a statement that makes credible the 
assertion of another publisher when he says: 
“It-is probably true in California that the out- 
lay for textbooks per pupil per year, in addition to 
the expense for state-printed books, is more 
than the average national cost per grade. To 
put it another way, this means that California 
has the expense of state printing plus an ex- 
pense greater than the average cost in other 
states.” 

With this striking evidence of the hidden 
costs of textbooks before him, the reader need 
only recall what was said previously as to the 
educational inadequacy of the state-printed 
books to become absolutely convinced that the 
46 states which now fail to follow California’s 
example are not so stupid after all. 


With the facts in mind that Dr. Davis 
has so clearly set forth, what are Califor- 
nians going to do about this situation? 

Perhaps they will perceive that if the State 
must go into the manufacturing business, it 
would much better try its hand at providing the 
schools with desks and chairs, blackboards, 
chalk, and erasers; that might prove equally 
unprofitable financially, but it would be far less 
damaging educationally. 
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Veteran Riverside County Teacher Retires 


. A. WINDER, who this year completed his 
eighth year at the head of the Elsinore 
Union Schools, was the recipient of many 
honors upon his retirement at the close of the 
school year. A banquet was given in his honor 
at the Woman’s Club House, sponsored by the 
mothers of the 55 graduates of this year’s class. 
A most enjoyable feature of the affair was the 
presentation of a beautiful Masonic ring, a gift 
of the class, expressing appreciation for Mr. 
Winder’s guidance and helpfulness during the 
past eight years. 

Mr. Winder was educated in the schools of 
Dayton, Ohio, and vicinity. He taught his first 
term of school at the 
age of 15, later attend- 
ing Twin Valley Col- 
lege for a year after 
which he completed a 
two-year teachers’ 
course at the National 
Normal University at 
Lebanon, Ohio, of 
which his father, 
George Winder, was 
one of the founders. 
At that time the school 
had an enrollment of 
over 3000. 

For six years M1 
Winder served as prin- 
cipal of a suburban 

P. A. Winder school at Dayton, Ohio, 

going from this posi- 

tion to the principalship of the grammar schoo] 

at Xenia, Ohio, returning after one year to 

Dayton, where he served as supervising prin- 
cipal continuously for 16 years 





He came with his family to California in 
1910 and spent more than a year in the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and in the Los 
Angeles Normal School, being graduated from 
the latter in June, 1911, a member of the class 
with Hon. Vierling Kersey, now State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. During the 16 years in the 
California schools, Mr. Winder attended the 
summer terms for five years at the University 
of Berkeley and two years in the Teachers 
College at San Diego. 

From 1911 to 1916 Mr. Winder was principal 
of the Lugonia school at Redlands, going from 
there to Claremont as supervising principal for 
three years, resigning from there on account of 
illness. From 1922 to 1930 he was at the head 
of the Elsinore Union School, retiring this year 
after being in public school work over a period 
of 45 years 


John Macrae, president of E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Publishers, New York City, states 
concerning one of their remarkable new books 
“Mountains are Free” by Julia D. Adams that he 
had long felt the need of a book on William 
Tell which would implant in the youthful mind 
the Spirit of Freedom as it came to the moun- 
tain people in those far off days when freedom 
was yet a thing of the imagination rather than 
an actual possession of the people. Adams book 
is of the highest merit as a tale for youth 
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The Superintendent and the Teacher in Service 


CLARENCE W. Epwarps, Superintendent of Schools, Fresno County 
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Excerpts from an address at the recent Tahoe convention 


S rural educational administrators and 
supervisors, we are particularly inter- 

ested in that phase of our general sub- 
ject which concerns how the county superin- 
iendent may strengthen and improve the efti- 
ciency of the teachers in service. 

It should clarify our discussion, I think, if we 
recognize at the beginning that the teacher is 
the essential factor in education and that all 
other agencies exist only that they may facili- 
tate her work. 

Superintendents, supervisors, principals, at- 
tendance officers, bus drivers, janitors, board 
members, all of these, important and useful as 
they are, in the scheme of education, merely 
supplement and minister to the functions of the 
teacher. 

In the end, it is the instruction, the guidance, 
the influence and the inspiration of the teacher 
that really counts in the life of the pupil. 

In the earlier years of American history, let 
us recall, education was exclusively a local in- 
terest. There were few schools and professional 
requirements were lax. The school organization 
was correspondingly simple. However, as our 
population grew, as the number of schools in- 
creased, as teaching developed into a science, 
and as the conception of education as a state 
interest became universally accepted, a wider 
organization became necessary. 


Where so many people were engaged in the 
same kind of work, leadership became _ indis- 
pensable and out of this necessity arose the 
office of superintendent of schools. The super- 
intendent is now recognized as the most respon- 
sible official in the teaching profession. He 
more than any other individual must answer for 
the success or failure of the system which he 
superintends. And of all the multifarious duties 
which he is called upon to administer, the 
encouragement and professional advancement 
of teachers is the most important. 


The school administrative situation in Cali- 
fornia should command the thoughtful atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of public education. The rural schools of 
the state as compared with those of most other 
states are efficient. Progressive 
state laws have brought to rural schools many 
of the advantages that were formerly the ex- 
clusive privilege of city schools. 


exceptionally 


The minimum salaries paid, the re juired 
length of term, the compulsory attendance law, 
the rural supervision law and many other legis 
lative provisions have favored rural education 
Nevertheless much remains to be done before 
yf our 
ideal of equal educational opportunity for all of 


our children. 


we can claim even a moderate realization 


Notwithstanding the imperfections of the 
office, however, there are many ways in which 
an energetic superintendent may facilitate the 
work of his teachers and promote their profes- 
sional growth. As far as possible he should 
save the teachers from unnecessary worry and 
interference. 

Persistent salesmen and agents often miake a 
practice of gging from one school to another 





Clarence IV. 


Edward s 


soliciting orders from the teachers even while 
school is in session. For their own protection 
and for the good of the pupils, the teachers 
should be through the 


dent’s office that agents have no right to take 


informed superinten- 
up the time of a school and should not be per 
mitted to do so. 

The teacher should be notified in due time of 


1 


the impending expiration of her certificate and 
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if for any reason she cannot be reached the 


certificate should be renewed notwithstanding, 
unless the superintendent knows that it is un- 
necessary. He is 


fully justified in using his 


influence with trustees to prevent unjustified 


salary cuts and to secure the payment of ade- 
quate salaries. In 1919-1920 the 
rendered the 


county super- 
teachers of the state 
signal service in persuading trustees to hasten 
the adjustment of teachers salaries to the new 
economic conditions. 


intendents 


Teaching Needs Equipment 


It is also in order for the superintendent to 
urge trustees to provide their teachers with all 
necessary supplies and equipment. In Fresno 
County it is our practice to arrange for the dis- 
cussion of such matters at the trustees annual 
convention and when to take them 
In many cases 
the superintendent can secure the needed articles 
when the teacher could not. 


necessary 
up with the trustees personally. 


The superintendent’s monthlye bulletin is a 


convenient and effective means of communi- 
cating with the teachers and serves to unify the 
school system. If bulletins are not issued too 
often, are not too bulky and are made crisp and 
interesting, the teachers will generally read them 


with pleasure. 


t is an excellent thing for teachers to attend 
summer school and occasionally to take a cor- 
respondence course or a university extension 
course during the school term. It is fair and 
proper that teachers should receive professional 
recognition and credit for such work. But it is 
the duty of the superintendent to discourage 
teachers from taking so much outside work as 
to dilute or interfere with the service they are 
employed to render. 


Since the enactment of the epoch-making 
rural supervision law of 1921, the ability of the 
county superintendent to foster and promote the 
professional growth and efficiency of his teach- 


ers has been wonderfully increased. 


Throughout the state, county superintendents 
and their supervisory staffs are working most 
energetically and earnestly in this field. Through 
organization of study clubs and many other 
supervisory procedures, the teaching standards 
of the state have been brought to increasingly 
higher levels. 

But I firmly believe that our continued progress 
will depend to a great extent upon our ability to 
strengthen the professional influence of the County 
Superintendent. 


Compensation 


RutH Peirce, Librarian, 


Ventura Junior High School 


E stands before my desk 
A little chap 
Black, shaggy hair, 
Black eyes, deep pools of 
Merriment and mischief. 


Yet something in the manly set of shoulders, 
Makes me catch my breath 

As he demands with genuine dignity, 

“A book of plays, the L. A. Times, and 

Some book in-ter-est-ing, 

You know the kind I like”. 


Can this be the wild bronco, 

That pranced, and neighed and jostled 
This quiet room for weeks, a year ago, 
When “Curly of the Circle Bar” 

The only lariat was 

To corral his wild behavior. 


It is indeed, but best of all 
He’s learned to browse, 

To wander quietly around, 
Inspect and choose and nibble. 


Give me this boy another year or two 

And I'll not fear to see him face the world: 
For I have dared demand 

From his rebellious soul 

A citizen’s respect for others. 


I’ve dared to be severe 

And force his latent talent 
To become powers realized; 
To make his quick mind see 
The need for social adaption. 


Ah! Edward lad, if ever utter weariness 
Obscures my job’s delight, 

Your dancing eyes, your radiant smile 
Flash meteor-like before me, 

And I know I’d rather be just what I am, 
A School Librarian, 

Than any other person. 


* * * 


Centerville Grammar School in Alameda County, 
Joseph Dias, principal, publishes an excellent 
school paper. The material is prepared and 
edited by the pupils, is mimeographed, and illus- 
trated with many colored pictures done by the 
pupils in crayon. 











OODROW WILSON High School 
was established in 1925. <A _ public- 
address system was installed when the 

building was constructed, whereby the principal 

might speak directly with each classroom. The 
original installation was made by the Magnavox 

Company. It provided only for personal an- 

nouncements made from the central office. 


When the contracts were let for additions to 
be built to the present school plant, last spring, 
the electric contract included a_ provision 
whereby new equipment would be installed for 
a public address system in all of the classrooms. 
This was installed during the summer, and the 
school now enjoys the use of the most modern 
public address, radio and phonograph combina- 
tion to be found in any institution. 


The working instrument has three units. The 
first unit is that which controls the microphone, 
whereby the principal may talk directly with 
each classroom. The second unit has the very 
latest superheterodyne radio receiving set which 
receives programs from the air and transmits 
them to any classroom or all classrooms as 
desired. 


The third unit has a phonograph attachment 
whereby the use of recorded music may be 
transmitted to any or all classrooms. Since the 
installation is so very recent, it is impossible 
for us to give any definite information concern- 
ing the results of its use. 


The following are the uses to which this par- 
ticular piece of equipment has been adapted: 


3y the use of this equipment, all printed or 
mimeographed daily bulletins have been elimi- 
nated. Each morning at 8:30 for the high school 
and 9:30 for the junior college, the bulletins are 
presented from the principal’s office by means 
of the microphone. This has eliminated, of 
course, a very expensive procedure used before, 
and, at the same time, has given the principal a 
direct contact with all of the students in the 
school without calling an assembly. 


It has been noted that this is a more effective 
method of disseminating information to the stu- 
dents than by printed bulletins. The students 
are more attentive and more interested in the 
voice in the mechanical horn than the voice of 
the teacher or student reading the bulletin. Of 
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Radio Education in a California High School 


Joun L. Lounssury, Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School and 
Long Beach Junior College 
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course, the uncertainty or failure of a teacher in 
reading the daily bulletin is eliminated. 


In presenting these daily bulletins, thought is 
given to their manner of presentation. They 
must be made interesting. They must be stated 
in a way that will appeal to those for whom 
they are intended. At the beginning of each 
week, an attempt is made to comment in an 
interesting way on various school events that 
have taken place during the week-end. 


Monday’s broadcast usually presents some 
well-chosen thought that students are asked to 
keep paramount in their thinking during the 
week. The “will to win” was one of the 
thoughts thus presented. These thoughts are 
usually accompanied by a well selected verse 
of poetry. 


The daily bulletin broadcast is often used as 
a means of announcing and advertising some 
special event. Often members of a play cast 
are given one or two minutes of time to repeat 
the lines of their play or to tell something inter- 
esting about their activity. 


It has been noted that these daily broadcasts 
have a very wholesome effect on the attitude 
and demeanor of both high school and junior 
college students. 


National and International Hook-Ups 


The radio is used to present to the students 
all of the various national and international 
hook-ups that present programs of importance 
and educational in nature. Each Thursday morn- 
ing the Standard Symphony Broadcast is 
brought to the Music Appreciation class and 
becomes a part of their regular class work. 
Their class time is scheduled in such a manner 
that they may avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. In the field of social hygiene many 
historical events that are broadcast by means of 
the radio are given directly to our students by 
means of this equipment. More and more pro- 
grams of great educational value are coming 
through the air. 


The phonograph section of our equipment is 
used as a teaching device in many departments, 
but more especially in music and languages. In 
the teaching of languages, our teachers avail 
themselves of the opportunity of presenting to 
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the class the recorded speaking of the various 
languages as a means of teaching that particular 
language. It is a very simple and easy process 
to have records played in the classroom by this 
device, and the teaching element with respect 
to these records definitely taken into considera- 
tion. 

There are many problems in connection with 
radio education that will have to be worked out 
before we have proper efficiency in this new 
and interesting method of presenting worth- 
while knowledge. 

One of the greatest problems is the manner 
in which information is presented to the stu- 
dents or to individuals by mechanical devices. 


We need a technique of presentation. Our 
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facts and information must be presented in a 
manner that appeals, without the aid of per- 
sonalities. It must not necessarily be entertain- 
ing, as a regular radio program, but must have 
an appeal. 

We need to develop a technique of attention 
on the part of the students. What is the span 
of attention for students in our schools? These 
and many other problems will have to be 
solved. One thing, however, we can be sure of 
and that is that the radio, or mechanical means 
of transmitting the human voice or sounds, is 
here to stay. We must educate our students to 
use it well and advantageously. Radio equip- 
ment will become a part of all regular school 
room fixtures within a short time. 


High School Radio and Electric Classes 


Watter E. Cosurn, Shop /nstructor, 
Manual! Arts High School, Los Angeles 


ADIO broadcasting station W6YAD of 

this school is operated almost entirely 

by our evening classes. Owing to the 
limited employment possibilities in this branch 
of the electrical trades at a living wage, we have 
not set up a training-program to emphasize it 
in the day school. 


Our evening school electrical classes consist 
of three radio classes—one in radio-telegraphy, 
one in repair maintenance and construction of 
radio receivers, and one class in television and 
talking pictures. 

We also have five classes in Trade Extension 
Electrical Instruction for men employed as elec- 
tricians in daytime, who are upgrading them- 
selves in their chosen field. These last five 
classes are under the supervision of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and the State 
Board. as they Smith - Hughes 


are entirely 


classes, 
Our 
and in 


Industrial-Arts-type day-classes repair 
assemble radio-receivers, 
maintain the public-address 
system for the auditorium and field. The Voca- 
tional-Arts-type 
wiring, 


some cases 


eliminators, and 
electrical 
electrical 


specializes in 
repair, or industrial 


class 
motor 
maintenance. 


The employment possibilities in the branches 
of wiring, motor repair, or industrial maintenance 
are much better than any other branch 
of the electrical field. We have experienced no 
great difficulties in placing our day-school grad- 
uates in good jobs. The trend indicates that the 


here 


demand will continue to 
men in these fields, 
munity. 


increase for trained 


especially in this com- 


The type of student who is best fitted to 
develop into a skilled electrical mechanic and 
one who is steadily employed is the one with a 
high degree of intelligence and inherent ability 
to take the initiative, as well as being able to 
use his hands to do the work falling in elec- 
trical jobs requiring a great amount of skill. 


All of our instruction is measured and tested 
by a contigual process of examination and 
critical analysis. Our examination of the stu- 
dent and the results of our teaching upon the 
student is carried over into industry where we 
follow the boy after he leaves us. This instruc- 
tion in all branches, following very closely the 
modern practices used in industry, is necessarily 
very closely correlated with industry. 


The student is trained on this job by doing 
the job, that is, he is given a job to do and 
while he does it receives all the trade technical 
and related trade technical knowledge that is 
needed to make of him an intelligent workman. 
An example of this may be given in the case of 
the student who is given a washing - machine 
motor to rewind for changed operating con- 
ditions. 


He is instructed first of all in the filling out 
and filing of job cards and data cards. He then 
tabulates the physical dimensions of the motor 
and proceeds to calculate a winding for this 
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machine according to the operating conditions. 

In this way we connect the student’s desire 
to wind and operate a motor (product of his 
hands so to speak) with the technical 
factors of these trades. He learns by doing and 
in the doing acquires those skills demanded of 
one who succeeds in this field. 

We have made a tabulation which shows the 
results of tests in trade technical knowledge, 
performance based on skill, speed and 
accuracy, and intelligence quotients with cor- 
relation coefficients for a class of 18 boys. The 
class of 18 boys is not a special class but just 
an average one taken as it comes; all graduated 


own 


shop 


in the past year. The Pearson rank-squared- 
difference method is used in obtaining co- 
efficients. 


Of this vocational class of 18 boys, three with 
I. Q.’s above 100 failed to enter the electrical 
field in which they had received training while 
three with I. Q.’s less than 100 failed to do so 
and two entered junior college to secure more 
electrical training; but on the other hand of the 
10 boys who did enter the electrical field only 
three had I. Q.’s less than 100. 

These data would indicate that a high degree 
of intelligence is required for this work and we 
believe that students having I. Q.’s less than 100 
should be given tryouts in some field other than 
the electrical. The most successful students we 
have are also the ones who are not afraid to 
work. 


The old-fashioned discipline through force and fear and ignominy has no place in the modern school. 
the teacher does this through her 


guides the child in self-discipline; 
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This training is a hard and strenuous one 
requiring in many cases homework regularly of 
the students, but those who finish successfully 
may hope for economic independence. 

They earn, to start with, $22 per week for a 
44-hour week. worth-while training, 
for these boys are not liabilities to the com- 
munity in which they live but rather a decided 
asset and they will continue to be greater assets 
as time goes on. 


This is 


Radio in the Los Angeles 
High School 


ALPH C. NOBLE, vice-principal of the 
R Los Angeles high school, reports that the 
school uses radio in connection with several of 
its activities. 

“We loud speaker for the athletic 
field,” states Mr. Noble, “and a power amplifier 
for the auditorium, and connections for the 
halls, cafeteria, and gymnasium. 
These other stations are used for banquets and 
other social functions. On several occasions, 
like the inauguration of the President of the 
United States, we have had the whole school 
listen in on the speeches. We are enthusiastic 
concerning the possibilities of the effective utili- 
zation of radio as a supplementary agency in the 
progressive school curriculum.” 


have a 


music boys 


— 


LT. 





The modern 
child nature. interest, and needs 
Courtesy of the Platoor 1 


sympathetic knowledge of 
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Selecting Music for the Smaller Orchestra 


MARGUERITE Lanpa, Director cf Music, Ceres Union High School 


N the smaller schools throughout the state, 

the music teacher is faced with a far more 

difficult problem than that which faces the 
teacher of music in the larger schools. 

In the first place, the attendance being smaller, 
there is not an abundance of musically-inter- 
ested children, unless the community be ex- 
ceptional. On account of a smaller number of 
students, the orchestras, glee clubs or bands 
will naturally be affected in size; this in turn 
will greatly limit instrumentation. 

With instrumentation limited the field of 
classical and semi-classical music is also nar- 
rowed. Thus at the outset, the teacher has 
quite a difficult problem to solve. If she should 
be experienced she can handle the situation, but 
if she be inexperienced then she 
many problems. 

I feel that having faced such a situation and 
having successfully solved it, I am in a position 
to offer a few suggestions to those who should 
find themselves in a like position. 

The advanced orchestra offered the greatest 
difficulty for in it we had no strings at all! 
No violins to carry the all-important melody! 
To solve this we could have used straight band 
music, but we needed the piano to fill in the 
harmony so that eliminated several good pos- 
sibilities. It was only our need for the piano 
that kept us from having a band! With two 
clarinets, two saxophones, three cornets, drums 
and piano we were slightly handicapped for a 
high school orchestra. Fortunately, one clari- 
inetist could transpose the violin part with 
comparative ease so this greatly alleviated much 
of the trouble in choosing the music. The 
pianist played the bass, not having any instru- 
ments to do this, and, when the instruments 
were weak, would fill in the part. Thus we got 
along fairly well. 


will have 


My aim was to get the students to play before 
the public as much as possible in order to give 
them confidence and the practice of so playing. 
We had a very successful year and the orches- 
tra was much in demand. 


Our orchestra “took” with the townfolks and 
was highly complimented upon all occasions. 
The reason for this I soon learned; it was 


because of the kind of music we were playing! 
We did not have the instrumentation for the 


heavy classics, so we just eliminated them from 
our list. 


I think that one of the gravest mistakes made 
by inexperienced teachers is in the selection of 
spite of everything 


music, They feel that in 


the classics should be played—that 
must be educated to appreciate them. This 
may be all right under certain circumstances, 
but they do not stop to consider the other side 
—-—that the classics should not be »resented with 
only part instrumentation and only and 
beginning musicians. 


the people 


fair 


In doing this the composition is not only 
robbed of its depth and meaning, but it is 
placed before the public in an unfavorable light. 
The lighter and more popular classics should, 
by all means, be played. These are published in 
simpler orchestrations and also for almost any 
combination of instruments. Brahm’s Hungarian 


dances were quite a favorite and so were the 
waltzes by Straus and Rosas; Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, Meyerbeer, Verdi and any number of 


well-known composers were employed. 


Good Orchestration and Melodies 


The audiences enjoyed them and the students 
were able to play them with quite a bit of 
fineness due to the splendid orchestrations we 
were able to obtain. The reason these composi- 
tions were liked was because the delightful 
melodies were pleasing. 

How often have I heard the comment—“It is 
a good orchestra but we do not like the selec- 
tions. The pieces are dead.” The light operas 
were by no means neglected and we played 
selections from ‘“‘The Student Prince”, ‘‘Prince of 
Pilsen”, “Waltz Dream”, Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operettas, and Victor Herbert. 

We did use some popular music but employed 
it sparingly; I object to it being used all the 
time, and yet I feel that a little is good in its 
place. We played it for exit marches to several 
plays and exhibitions at which we furnished the 
music, and found that it was well received. It 
had the psychological effect of pepping the 
audience up after a long drawn-out evening. 
Yes, we played the famous “Stein Song”! 


N conclusion I would like to list the more 
I important things which a new teacher should 
consider and which, I am sure, will help her in 
selecting suitable material for the smaller high 
school orchestra. 

Do not select music that is beyond the skill 
of the student musician. It is far better to have 
something easier which he can play before an 
audience without fear of making mistakes, than 
something too hard. 


The piece should not be too long, for it is 
tiring to the musicians as well as to the audi- 
ence. In a small orchestra the wind instru- 
mentalists cannot be expected to play for a 
length of time without tiring. 

Consider the community; its make-up. If it is 


a German, Spanish, or French community cer- 































tain kinds of music would have more of an 
appeal and the programs should include pieces 
to satisfy the audience in general. 

Music from light operas is always good for 
it has the entertaining and appealing melodies 
which nearly all people enjoy. By no means 
neglect the lively marches which the students 
like so well to play. Popular music has a place 
in the repertoire of a school orchestra. 

Above all, play the music the people know and 
which appeals to them. It is too often the case 
that the music chosen has no appeal and ts thus 
open to criticism. For small and limited orches- 
tras, strive for expression of the melody rather 
than a deep interpretation of the harmonic struc- 
iure—for you cannot get that anyway! 


* * * 


California's Investment in 


Public Education 


BitmMont Farvey, National Education Association 


HE people of California should know what 
y pet of the state’s wealth and income 
are being invested in its public schools. Are 
we reserving what we should for the education 
of our children? Is the amount of school ex- 
penditures greater than we can afford? A recent 
Bulletin’ of the National Education 
Association provides some significant material 
for answering these important questions. 
California enjoys an estimated annual income 
of $4,864,400,000. It spends for public education 
of all types approximately $158,200,000 a year. 


Research 





!. National Mducation Association, Research 


Division. “Investing in Public Education.” Re- 
search Bulletin 8:166-219; September, 1930. 
Washington, D. C. Price 25 cents. 
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Orchestras and bands of superior quality are features of many California schools 





This amounts to less than 4 per cent of the 
state’s annual income. Can California afford to 
spend less for the education of its children? 
Suppose the state of California be considered 
as a single private citizen, receiving each year 
a number of bills for important services. These 
are some of the bills that would be rendered: 


For life insurance.... $153,800,000 
For building construction 249,200,000 
For passenger automobiles 949,800,000 


For certain luxuries (such as tobacco 

and ice cream... . 389,200,000 
For all taxes. ogee 537,400,000 
For all public education 158,200,000 

These figures do not indicate that California 
overvalues the importance of public education. 
They mean that for every dollar spent for pub- 
lic schools the state finds a way to spend 97 
cents for life insurance; $1.58 for building con- 
struction; $6 for passenger automobiles; $2.46 
for certain luxuries; $3.40 for all governmental 
purposes including federal revenue. 


The fact is that California can well afford to 
carry its present program of public education. 
When we consider how important human re- 
are in determining the welfare and 
economic prosperity of a state we must conclude 
that California cannot afford to spend less on 
public schools than it is doing now. 


sources 


* * x 


The Pacific Basin by Gordon L. 
recent publication of the Oxford 
Press. By an Australian economic 
it reviews the geographical 
acteristics of the area as a 
sketches the geographical background upon 
which the racial, economic, and other problems 
of the Pacific countries may be seen in perspec- 
tive; and describes each Pacific community and 
the climate and resources of its environment. 


Wood, is a 
Universit» 
geographer 
and human 
whole. The 


char- 
author 
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Students Make Own Citizenship Program 


at John Muir Junior High School, Burbank 
MARGARET VERL FREYBURGER, Member of the Student Affairs Committee 


ET us rise and recite the school creed!” 
announced the teacher to her home room 
in the John Muir junior high school. 


Quietly the students stood to the right of 
their desks and in unison recited: 


As representatives of John Muir, we will strive to be 


Joyous in our endeavors. 
Orderly in our methods. 
Honorable in our dealings 


Neat in our appearance. 


Mannerly in our conduct. 
Unselfish in our conduct. 
Industrious in our work. 


Reliable in all things. 


“Miss Miller, how did Jeanne Doane happen 
to write this creed for our school?” inquired 
Richard as the students took their seats. 

“All right, who knows? Mary?” 

“Why the Student Affairs Committee of the 
faculty called a meeting of the Executive Board 
—that’s all the officers of the student body and 
also of the three grades—and started a con- 
test. We were given a month to see who could 
write the best living creed for John Muir. 





“At the end of that time we turned in our 
papers to Miss Black. She then read them at a 
meeting of the faculty. The creed of Jeanne 
Doane’s got the most votes.” 

“Thank you, Mary!” 


“What does ‘Joyous in our endeavors’ mean 
to you, Jack?” 

“Aw, it means not to crab at everything!” 

“Not ‘to crab’ about what? Helen?” 

“IT think we should not grumble when the 
teacher assigns home work.” 

“Yes. And Bill? Your hand was up.” 

“Some of the guys on the ball team sure get 
sore when we lose a game!” 


After having discussed for several days the 
significance of the creed, the students wrote in 
their own words the practical application of each 
line. 

For instance, one girl whose fountain pen 
had recently disappeared put down under “Hon- 
orable in our dealings’— 

“Turn in at once all lost and féund articles.” 

Under “Reliable in all things, a boy who had 
received a C in English because of his composi- 


tions always being late, advised his classmates 
to 
“Hand in work promptly.” 

This discussion and writing took place 
simultaneously in all the home rooms. On 
a designated day, a member of the Student 
Affairs Committee collected the papers. 

Then that faculty group met and started the 
process of weeding out the precepts as sub- 
mitted by the children. Wherever it was pos- 
sible, the wording was left unchanged. If, how- 
ever, the commands were negative, the commit- 
tee made them positive statements. For weeks 
this work went on. 

When all the worthwhile points had been 
chosen, they were mimeographed and brought 
to faculty meeting. Here some minor changes 
were suggested and accepted. 

The next day each home-room teacher posted 
on the bulletin-board a chart, fac-simile of which 
is shown in the accompanying table, entitled 
“Our Living Creed”. 

Here was a citizenship program that the stu- 
dents themselves had made. They understood 
it. It would afford positive stimulus for right 
action. 

“Ts all this going to be printed on our report 
card?” inquired one student. 

“No, let me explain. During the next few 
weeks, the boys out in the print shop will 
make as many copies as there are students 
enrolled. Then some time during the last weeks 
of the semester, each one of you will be given 
one of the printed copies. You fill in your 
name at the top and at the bottom of the 
paper the names of all your class room instruc- 
tors. 

“It will then be my responsibility to see that 
each one of your,teachers receives your paper. 
If you are satisfactory in all the qualities stated 
in the creed, your record will remain unscathed 
but whenever a teacher decides that you have 
failed in certain respects, she will place a check 
by that shortcoming. 

“After all your class room instructors have 
thoughtfully marked the papers, I, as your 
home room adviser, will go over them. The 
principal and vice-principal receive them for 
final inspection.” 

The home room teacher went on to explain 
that at an assembly in the early part of the 
next semester, citizenship certificates would be 
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those stu- 
dents possessing a per- 
fect record. 


awarded to 


Name 

When the school pub- 
lication was distributed 
that week, eight 
that had been appear- 


Date 


lines 


ing regularly above the 
ees OYOUS IN OUR ENDEAVORS 
editorials, took on new J 


significance. They were things we like to do. 
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Be cheerful, pleasant and happy 
things we dislike to do as well as doing the 






Our Living Creed 


Home Room Period 


Subject Teacher 








Please check the Qualities in which you consider the student Unsatisfactory. All ratings are kept absolutely confidential 


in doing the Be courteous in our actions toward classmates 


Me. IN OUR CONDUCT - : ° - C1) 
teacte-s, and visitors of John Muir. 


no longer a fancy ar- L  Rolane wot cewtiy. 5 Guenguthechusetinineret 
rangement of the name, 3. ‘laa fun of the game rather than 3 irondent of others during assem- 
John Muir. They form- 4. Take criticism in the right spirit « ‘aoe spit edible iitaaniaane 
ed a living creed for live — 


boys and girls. 
0°": IN OUR METHODS 


ten lessons 


Play square 


~ we 


I’. L. Thurston 


The many friends of F. L. Thurston, executive 
secretary of the C. T. A. Southern Section, are 
pleased to know that he is again at his office, 
after a short illness 


Mrs. Clara C. Hallowell, teacher in the El 
Monte High School, has recently written a 
noteworthy paper on the organization and ad- 
ministration of a vocational guidance program 
in a small high school. 

She is now working on a “concentrated” one- 
page outline of the occupations of California. 
summing up as follows: 


1. The qualities needed 
tclliigence, etc. 
Nature of work 


3. Preparation needed 


physical 


emotional; levels of in- 


4. Advantages and disadvantages,—lcisure time, pay, ad- 
vancement, etc. 


5. Where to study for this occupation—trade schools, night 


chools, colleges. 


6. Books of reference 


Possible channels of employment—also apprenticeship 








Have regard for the arrangement of things 
and be systematic in every day tasks 


Turn in at once al! lost and found articles, 


1 

2. Consult oar parents when asked to. 
3. Make all work our own work 
4 


Keep our papers, books, and lockers neat 
Take pride in the condition of our school: 
and schoo! grounds 





Be generous and thoughtful in our actions to 
ward others. 


° ° . 0D =. IN OUR ACTIONS 


1 Pass through the halls in an orderly man- 1 Be glad for the success of others 
ner. 2. Re loyal followers as well as good 

2. Cooperate in the use of lockers. leaders. 

3. Be systematic in the arrangement of writ- 3 Avoid wasting the time of others 


4 Work out a‘plan; then work to the plan 


ONORABLE IN OUR DEALINGS ety NDUSTRIOUS IN OUR WORK ‘ ‘ 7 
Be honest and truthful in words, work and actions | Do our very best alwaysand be satisfied wit) 
nothing less 


1. Respect our time 

S Work steadily 

3. Complete what we start 

4 Make concentration a ha»it 


EATINOURAPPEARANCE - - - - oO ELIABLE IN ALL THINGS 
Show self-respect by cue care of the appear- Be trustworthy and dependable in a ga at 
ance of ourselves and our property. all times. 
1 Keep our person clean. 1. Be reliable when the teacher is out of the 
2 Have our clothes neat and orderly, no room 
matter what we wear 2. Come to class equipped with books, paper 


and pencils. 
Hand in work promptly 
4 Be on time to classes, school, and 
meetings. 
5 Perform the duties of an office faithfally 


bad 





The Witness Tree, by Harold Channing Wire, 
illustrated by Howard L. Hastings, and pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, is one of 
Crowell’s “color juveniles”, beautifully illus- 
trated books which young readers will treasure 
The Witness Tree is a savory story for boys, 
laid in the High Sierras of California. $2.00 


* * 


Human Children by Paul Eipper; with photo- 
graphs by Hedda Waltker; The Viking Press; 
$0 pages; $2.00. 

A very remarkable book; uniform 
“Animals Looking at You”, and “Animal Chil- 
dren”. The text and pictures are uniformly of 
high quality. 


with it ars 


How they Carried the Mail from the Post 
Runners of King Sargon to the Air Mail of 
Today. By Joseph Walker; illustrated by Frank 
Tobias; published by Sears Publishing Company, 
New York; 320 pages; $3.00. 

A splendid big book, telling true stories of 
what the young lads of other days have done 
and what young men today are doing now 
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The Progress Graph 


A Substitute for Report-cards 


Doucias B. MILLER 
Principal of Maxwell Park School, Oakland 


7. evils of our report-card and its conse- 
quent grading system have long been 
apparent. In spite of our dissatisfaction, tradi- 
tion and its force upon public opinion has 
forced the continuance of a scheme for check- 
ing the progress of pupils, the disadvantages 
of which have long been recognized by educa- 
tors all over the country. 

A new era in education, however, has been 
ushered into existence, and it is doubtful if it 
can tolerate the evils of the old system, even 
for the sake of tradition. Progress demands a 
critical analysis of all our devices and methods. 
Those which cannot be justified will have to 
fall before the demands of a newer and better 
system. 


Let us examine the report-card system to 
note some of its objectionable features. 


1. Subjects, and not children, are the items 
which receive attention. A child receives a 
mark in all of the subjects. He and his parents 
eagerly scan the card to see what subjects are 
strong and which are weak. Modern theory 
would care less about what a child does in 
subject content and more about what habits, 
attitudes and traits of character and personality 
are developed. The report-cards with their 
tnultiple subjects cause teachers, parents and 
children to remain subject-minded, rather than 
child-minded. 


2. A multiplicity of subjects listed is in itself 
questionable from another point of view. It 
isn’t the specific performances which a child 
makes in all those subjects which are important. 
The significant thing is: What is his general 
progress? Teachers are, and properly should 
be, concerned with specific subject strengths 
and weaknesses. But too often a single weak- 
ness, such as arithmetic, has been responsible 
for the non- promotion of children in school. 
It is doubtful if this procedure can be generally 
justified. 


3. Numerical or lettered grades are used as 
a medium for indicating one’s status concerning 
the respective subjects. Anyone who has used 
grades will quickly recognize how difficult it is 
to differentiate between grades and how much 
more difficult it is to justify them. Attempts 
have been made to influence teachers to pre- 
serve a “normal distribution curve”, not recog- 
nizing that the reverse is true; namely, that 


other things being equal, a large group will 
automatically fall into a normal group. It is 
not sound, conversely, to fit a normal curve to 
a group. 

4. Grades always invite the comparison of 
one child with another; whereas, a child may 
only be properly compared with himself, and no 
one else. Any experienced school man _ will 
attest to the difficulties that may arise when one 
child is compared with a neighbor’s, or with 
another in the same family. As long as grades 
are used, these comparisons are inevitable. 


Every child is different in abilities, attitudes, 
interests, habits, personalities, character, health, 
co-ordination and every other trait. How may 
we ever assign a meaningful grade to these? 
The same grade given to another child has 
traditionally been accepted by parents and chil- 
dren, and sometimes even by teachers, as 
equivalent to the same performance. The fallacy 
in the assumption is obvious. 


a ” Report-cards have ordinarily been issued 
anew each year. The old ones have been filed 
away, thrown in the waste-basket, or kept by 
parents as souvenirs. Such procedure fails to 
keep a cumulative progress record, which might 
be of great value. 


6. In most cases, report-cards have not been 
diagnostic. It is not uncommon to find “in- 
attention”, “discipline” and “lack of interest” 
given as causes of failure. As a matter of fact, 
none of these is a cause of failure; it is only an 
outward expression of some other trouble which 
is the real cause, such as eye strain, poor hear- 
ing, or perhaps even poor teaching. When sub- 
jects are graded, attention at once is centered 
on the subject or misdeeds, instead of the child. 


Other objections might be suggested to indi- 
cate the unsatisfactory nature of the old-time 
report-card. That it is objectionable, no one 
will deny. Tradition and the lack of a better 
device have retained the scheme. Now educa- 
tional progress demands its replacement. The 
writer submits the “Pupil’s Progress Graph” 
as a possible solution, and claims the following 
advantages for it: 


1. The principle of the graph is easy for all 
to understand. 

2. General and continuous progress, and not 
the specific assignment of arbitrary grades is 
represented. 

3. By means of the progress curve, a child is 
compared only with himself and not with some 
other child. He may then determine how near 
he is to “failure”? or how near he is to “perfec- 
tion’. These are the only two terms used on 
the graph. 

4. The idea of observing the curve stimulates 
the child's interest and results in consequent 
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effort, for there is an appeal to a child’s fancy 
which inspires him to see it rise. 

5. The graph is kept for the entire elemen- 
tary school life of the child, and furnishes a 
useful source of reference and a ready history 
of the child’s school life. 


6 The graph automatically indicates the 
necessity for special study by the teacher, coun- 
selor or nurse, for a sudden drop in the trend 
of the graph should call for explanation. This 
may disclose ill health, emotional disturbance, 
poor home training, improper teaching, or other 
cause. An explanation will indicate the remedial 
work to be done. The important thing is that 
the teacher and principal will be directed to the 
falling trend. This is quickly apparent to the 
eye on the progress graph; on the report card 
no such need for study is noticed. 


7 Over a period of time, the child will have 
established his individual standard. This will be 
indicated by a trend, any sudden variation from 
which will call for explanation, as suggested in 
the above. Since the status is based upon the 
individual standard, it automatically forces 
teachers to study, analyze and understand chil- 
dren, rather than subjects. This meets with the 
best educational thought of the day. 


8S. A place may still be provided for listing 
weak subjects, but the plan would make them 
of only minor importance. 


9% A list of those traits, habits and attitudes 
of personality and character, the integration of 
which is now being accepted as the true aim 
of education, is submitted on the card. 


These 


are used by the teacher to diagnose the strengths 
and weaknesses of the pupil. She may indicate 
the strong points with a plus (+) and the weak 
ones with a check (Vv). Even a better method, 
with much educational value in its favor, is to 
have the child check himself. 

10. Since the plan removes the odious grad- 
ing system, it prevents many difficult explana- 
tions and depressing experiences to teachers. 
A more happy state of mind prevails which 
makes for a better atmosphere and encourages 
better teaching. 


11. No system of numerical or letter rating 
is used. Since a child will not be compared with 
another in that respect, a different standard may 
be had for each child. 


We may therefore make practical demonstra- 
tion of our theory that any scheme for illus- 
trating a pupil’s status must show the relation 
of achievement to the individual’s own ability. 
This is directly opposed to the traditional theory 
that a child be graded according to his standing 
in relation to a so-called “class standard”. 

Thus, a child with an I. Q. of 80 may do the 
same quality work as another child with an 
I. Q. of 120. The former is making every pos- 
sible effort. He is 100 per cent efficient, doing 
all that he can with what he has to offer. 
The other child is not working to capacity. 
The best educational theory would say that the 
child who is giving all that he can is more 
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deserving than the other. Such d#fferentiations 
may be easily made on the progress graph. 


To be of value any scheme for evaluation 
should include all degrees of perfection. Thus, 
it should be possible for a child to be placed 
somewhere between the two infinite extremes 
of success and failure. No child ever reaches 
complete success, though he may approach it. 
Similarly, no child ever completely fails. 

The graph therefore allows for every degree 
of difference between the two. For his attain- 
ment line to reach the top would mean total 
perfection for the pupil. Only an hypothetical 
ideal child could have such a line. Therefore, 
a real child would be measured against the 
ideal, and not against some other classmate 
with whom he might be compared if some 
grading system were used. 

Further, no matter how excellent his accom- 
plishment may become, he always has an incen- 
tive to raise the line—toward an higher ideal. 


No “Fictitious” Perfection 


Another value is apparent. In _ report-card 
grading, an excellent or “perfect” mark is an 
“A” or a “1”. When a child receives one, he 
feels that he is perfect. We have seen above 
that no child can reach total perfection. How- 
ever, the “A” or “1” falsely creates such an 
impression and thereby avoids a condition of 
reality, gives a false impression of perfection, 
and removes the incentive for further improve- 
ment. This condition would be avoided by the 
proper use of the proposed graph. 


The card may be neatly folded to fit into an 
ordinary envelope; but since it is designed to 
last for the six years of the elementary school, 
it is suggested that a strong, tough leatherette 
backing be provided. It is also recommended 
that the card be made of strong, tough paper 
or parchment to stand the wear of time. 


The continued use of the progress graph may 
yield other advantages in its favor. It is one 
more of those principles which has proved its 
worth in the field of business enterprise, where 
the close observation of its product must be 
Efficiency in school work 
demands that its product, the pupil, be as closely 
watched. Constructive criticism of the proposed 
plan may help to secure its adoption and wider 
use, as well as the improvement of its application. 


closely watched. 


* * 


Leuise D. Tessin, illustrator for “American 
Childhood”, published by the Milton Bradley 
Cempany of Springfield, Massachusetts, has pre- 
pared a glorious book of “Adventures in Color.” 
This brochure will be of much practical service 
to California teachers. 
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Supervision of Instruction 


The Superintendent’s Responsibility* 


Georce C. Busu, Superintendent, 
South Pasadena City Schools 


UPERVISION has for its object the 
development of a group of profes- 
sional workers, who attack their 


problems scientifically, free from the con- 
trol of tradition and actuated by the 
spirit of inquiry.” 

This is the foreword of the eighth yearbook 
of the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, 
which lays a big burden of the responsibility for 
bringing this development about upon the 
shoulders of the administrative staff. The carry- 
ing out of the detailed technique and particular 
methods of improving instruction, the writers 
of the yearbook hold, is the province of special- 
ists employed for this purpose. Much of this 
burden and responsibility must fall upon the 
superintendent because of the lack of other 
administrative or supervisory officers to whom 
it can be properly delegated. 


In small systems such as most of ours, the 
superintendent must be a person of a great 
variety of duties. He must be business man- 
ager, purchasing agent, administrative executive 
for the Board of School Trustees, professional 
leader, supervisor, director of personnel, and 
also of research and numerous other things. 


He surely is in position to know intimately 
his school system, and that is a distinct advan- 
tage he has over the superintendent of the large. 
highly-organized systems. He can know his 
co-workers; he can even know his pupils. 

I hold that this personal touch which can be 
given a small system is its most valuable asset. 


A superintendent with less than 200 teachers 
can actually do some supervision: he can visit 
classrooms; he can hold group conferences of 
teachers as well as of principals; he can lear: 
first-hand what the boys and girls of his system 
need most. 


At least, he should not be an office superin- 
tendent, who allows himself to be tied down 
with details that. should be turned over to 
clerks or other lower-salaried employees. A 
school system is poorly managed that pays $400 
per month for service that can be cfficiently 
rendered by uncertified employees at $150 per 
month. 

I recognize, however, that this is not always 


*Excerpts from an address at the California 
school superintendents convention at Tahoe, 
1930. 
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the fault of the 
superintendent. It 
frequently hap- 
that boards 
of school trustees 
shortsighted 
in this respect. 
However, it re- 
mains a fact that 
some supervision 
of instruction is 


pens 


are 


necessary, and, if 
the superintendent 
is not responsible 
for it, who is? If 
he cannot do it 
personally, it cer- 
tainly devolves 
upon him to see 
that it 


someone else. 


is done by 


George C. Bush 


BELIEVE it is fair to say that the super- 

intendent should be the chief supervisor of 
instruction. that does not imply that 
he should do most of the actual classroom super- 
vision of instruction. Much of his supervision 
will be indirect. He must be to a large degree 
a supervisor of supervisors. 


However, 


His big responsibility is in surrounding him- 
self with excellent, trained teachers, with genu- 
ine supervisors and especially with principals 
who are alive, progressive, and sympathetic lead- 
ers in their schools. The principals are in the 
position to do most in improving instruction, 
and the superintendent should early recognize 
this function of the principal and do everything 
possible to develop it. 


The superintendent define the 
province of the supervisors and the principal, 
assigning to the latter the authority that should 
go with the management of a school. 


will clearly 


Some teachers have difficulty in improving 
their instruction or classroom methods because 
of the inertia of a self-satisfied principal whose 
only ideal is to have a machine-like school that 
can be said to run smoothly. 


The Strategic Principal 


Principals hold the key to the efficiency of 
instruction. They can and do make good teach- 
ers out of the poor selections of the superin- 
tendent. The duties of the principal should be 
outlined in such a manner as to allow a large 


percentage of the day to supervision. 


If the superintendent cannot possibly do the 
supervision of instruction, then his next best 
supervisory agent is the building principal. Of 


‘ourse she can’t be a classroom teacher and a 
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supervisor at the same time—at least, not very 
effectively. 

Of course, some principals do better in teach- 
ing pupils than in teaching teachers, so their 
time might as well be taken up in handling a 
classroom along with the principalship duties. 
Here appears the responsibility of the superin- 
tendent. He needs to get over to principals a 
realization of one of the main purposes of a 
building supervisor or principal and to show 
them that good administration 
include much instructional supervision. 


building must 


More Time for Supervision 


Many studies of the duties of principals and 
the opinions of many educational experts indi- 
cate that from 30 to 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipal’s time should be given to supervision. «I 
suspect that in most of the schools here repre- 
sented matters of much less importance crowd 
out any such amount of supervision. 

However, I feel sure there is general agree- 
ment among us that there is big room for im- 
provement in this matter and that we, as super- 
intendents, cannot escape our responsibility for 
bringing it about. 


Good - Morrow 


Haze. Gertrupe Lone, Pasadena Junior College 


H you'll never quite come back to me 
O When you leave me on the morrow, 
You've been so very much my own 
That parting brings keen sorrow; 

But vou’ve grown up and out the nest 
Of the old school on the hill— 

I would not have you always stay, 
Though your place no one may fill. 


Other birds will come to me— 
And I will love them, too— 

But somehow ’twill be never quite 
Like my love for you! 


Oh mothers, you who mourn 

The leaving of the nest, 

For building other nests and homes, 
By those you love the best— 

What happy lot is yours to know 
That oft they will come home 

For Christmas, golden wedding days, 
Though o’er the world they roam! 


But we, the schoolday mothers 
Who love OUR children so, 
Must give them up forever 
When from OUR nest they go! 






























































Ann Indian Activity 


JORENCE D. MOUNT, Principal, Fletcher 

Drive School, Los Angeles, has called our 
attention to a particularly noteworthy project 
successfully carried out by Linda G. McClean, 
a teacher of A2 and B3 children in the Dahlia 
Heights School, Los Angeles, entitled “An Indian 
Activity” 


Miss McClean writes that the tanning and 
dressing of the deer-skin by the A2 and B3 
children of Dahlia Heights was an outgrowth 
of the children’s interest in Indian homes in 
connection with their study of Indians. 


During a discussion by the class of the mate- 
rials used by the Indians for the construction 
of a wigwam the fact that deer-skin was used 
was brought out by the children. 


Hal, one of the boys, said that he would 
bring some real deer-skin if his father would 
let him and that the children could make a 
tepee with it. This led to a discussion of now 
the Indians prepared deer-skin for different uses. 
Books were consulted and it was found that 
there were two processes of caring for skins 
—tanning and dressing. 


The children were very much interested in 
this conversation. The next day Melvin brought 
sticks for the wigwam. Hal had proposed it 
and it was evident that other members of the 
class were considering the proposition seriously. 


Hal’s father had disposed of the skin, how- 
ever, and great was the children’s disappointment 
when they learned this. Suggestions came from 
children that perhaps they might find 
other successful hunter who would give them a 
piece of skin. 


some 


One day Helen came in aglow with happi- 
ness. Her uncle had given her a piece of the 
skin from the leg of a deer. Her brother was 
skinning it for her and she was going to bring 
it the next day. 


The other children were also very enthusiastic 
and that day’s discussion centered about ways 
the hair from the deer-skin. By 
reading the different methods used by Indians, 
they found that it could be done by burying it 


to remove 


in ashes, soaking in ashes or salt, or by scrap- 
ing with a stone. The method of burying in 
ashes was decided upon. 


Plans for doing this were discussed and for- 
mulated so that the next day the children were 
ready to work. Each phase of the work was 


planned very definitely before any work was 
begun. 


When the hole was dug the skin was 
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placed in it and carefully covered with damp 
ashes by the group of children. 


Eagerly the day was awaited when it would 
be time to dig up the skin and remove the 
hairs. 

Five days were allowed to elapse before the 
ceremony of digging up the skin was performed. 
The ashes had preserved the small piece of skin 
well and the hairs were easily removed after 
which the skin was washed, rubbed with brains 
and dried. 


Just at this time Mr. Sloan of the Agricul- 
ture Department had heard of the children’s 
interest and desire for a deer-skin. He kindly 
gave a beautiful deer-skin to the children. 


It was beyond their wildest anticipations to 
have a whole skin to work with. A happier or 
more excited group of children could not have 
been found. 


The children decided to cut off two small 
pieces to tan for a wigwam and to dress the 
large skin for an Indian rug. 


Training in Patience and Effort 


The children worked in a very primitive way 
scraping the inside of the skin with stones to 
remove blood stains, bits of dried flesh, fat, etc 
This required utmost patience and perseverance 
but there was always an eager group ready to 
work every spare moment. The work was done 
out under the trees and took several days. 

During this stage of the work Mr. Cushman 
and an Indian boy visited the school to give a 
lecture. They came to the room to see the 
children’s work and assured them that they 
were following the correct Indian method. 

When the skin was thoroughly scraped the 
large piece was soaked for two days in clear 
water after which it was removed, wrung and 
stretched on a frame to dry. 

In the meantime some of the children had 
prepared a brain paste which was rubbed upon 
the damp skin as the Indians always used this 
in making buckskin. 

As a further precaution to make sure that the 
skin was thoroughly cured a preparation of salt 
alum, borax and salt-peter was applied 
allowed to remain for. two days. 

The skin was then ready for the final work 
ing. It was allowed to dry slightly, then pulled 
back and forth over the horiontal bar to softe: 
it as it dried in the sun. The Indians used a 
deer sinew stretched between trees. It took the 
whole day to dry the skin. 

The spare moments of several days were 
required to finish the softening of the skin but 


and 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Rugg Books Appearing 
On Schedule Time 


Two more books in the famous Rugg Social Science 
Course! “A History of American Civilization: 
Economic and Social” gives a vivid, dramatic account 
of the discovery, exploration, and settlement of the 
land, the Industrial Revolution, the growth of Big 
Business, and the repercussions of all these on the life 
of the people. “A History of American Government 
and Culture” aims “to give a historical perspective so 
that we can form wise conclusions about the needs of 
government today and about the changes that may 











be brought about tomorrow.” See this Rugg Social 
Science Course which so effectively combines history, 
| econrmics, geography, and civics. 
An Introduction to American Civilization, $1.92 


Changing Civilizations in the Modern World, $1.96 


A History of American Civilization: 
Economic and Social, $1.96 


A History of American Government and Culture 


Ready in January 








GINN AND COMPANY 
| 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


the children were ever ready to work and work 
hard 

At the same time the large skin was being 
dressed the small pieces were being tanned by 
different groups of children, the chief difference 
in the process being the removing of the hairs 
which was done this time by soaking in water 
with ashes and salt. 

When the rug was done the children felt a 
need of a bark tepee in which to place it and 
play Indian. This tepee was made of bark and 
is large enough for three children to sit in. 

A tiny tepee, a pair of mocassins and a small 
medicine bag were made of the buckskin. 

The actual tanning and dressing took about 
three weeks, but the outcome formed the basis 
for reading, language, art, handwork, writing, 
literature, nature study, and social studies for 
the entire term. 

The results in citizenship were most gratify- 
ing. There was a greater growth on the part of 
the child. Points of contact which otherwise 
would not have been established were formed 
between the teacher and child. A greater de- 
pendableness from the class resulted. An in- 
tense common interest was aroused. An im- 
provement in the academic work of the weakest 
children was noted. 

* * * 


Boys as Home-Builders 


HE accompanying picture shows a five-room 
house built for E. L. Koethen and located 
on Romona Drive in Riverside. 

This house is one of two built by the Voca- 
tional Carpentry Class of the Polytechnic High 
School under the direction of E. B. Cordell, 
instructor 

The electric wiring in all the houses built by 
the carpentry class is done by the Vocational 
Electric Class, R. H. Ingersoll, instructor. The 
house pictured was wired for an electric range 





and the owner has received a red seal certificate. 


During the present school year it is planned 
to build two homes, one a two-story and the 
other a story-and-a-half.—R. H. Ingersoll, Voca- 
tional Department, Polytechnic High School, 


Riverside 
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Verse by Children 


Grace B. STAPLes, Ojai 


EACHING children to write verse is less 
z: matter of technique than of inspiration. 
If a child has poetic thoughts,—and what child 
hasn’t?—he naturally expresses them in poetic 
form. 

When he is led to feel that his love of the 
whimsical and beautiful is worthy of expression 
it releases within him the desire to share with 
others those vague thoughts that he has here- 
tofore considered something to be concealed as 
being unique to himself. 

His change of attitude toward these inner- 
most thoughts and emotions also carries with 
it the power to express them in words, at times 
somewhat crudely, often with the satisfying 
result of true art. 


It is the business of the teacher to awaken 
in the child a desire to express his appreciation 
of beautiful everyday things in terms of good 
English. Many children wish to attempt verse 
but feel handicapped in the matter of form. 


If, every time a wistful face is raised and a 
pathetic voice asks, “Does it have to rhyme?” 
the teacher will reply, “No, it doesn’t have to 
rhyme,” the result will often be a radiant face 
and a truly poetic composition. 


The following verses were written by children 
of the Nordhoff Union Grammar School in 
Ojai. They were written for the love of doing 
it, not as an assignment! 


My Tree 


I planted a tree one summer eve 
Just at the close of light, 

I watered it well and gave it a name 
And kissed it good-night. 


—Jane Miller, Age 9. 


A Forest Fire 
I seem to hear something in the trees, 
I wonder what it can be 
That rushes along the leaves, 
I wonder if it’s coming toward me. 


Oh! It’s a big forest fire! 
It’s burning the rails and wire! 
I feel so sorry for the trees 
And the birds and bees. 
—Vivian McReynolds, Age 9 
* * x 
The Other Half by Charles Francis Coe, is a 
“thriller’’ published by the Cosmopelitan Book 


Corporation ($1.50) and written by the author 
of numerous “gangland” stories. 
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Recent Important Textbooks 


For Elementary Schools 


Do and Learn Readers (White and Hanthorn)- 


Manual for Second and Third Years. 
Word and Phrase Cards... 


-Manual for First Year 


Fact and Story Readers (Suzzallo, Freeland, Mc ‘Laughlin & Skinner)— 


Manual for First Year 
Manual for Second and Third Years 
Word and Phrase Cards 


Wilson & Wilson’s Workbook in United States History for Higher Grades 


Teacher’s Manual and Key... 
Foresman’s Child’s Book of Songs- -Manual. 


Newmayer & Broome’s The Play Road to . 


-Teacher’s meas eat 


For Secondary Schools 
Lockwood’s Practice Sheets in English Grammar and Punctuation—With Tests and Key 
Crumpton-Hosic’s Junior High School English—Teacher’s Manual... 7 
McKinley, Howland & Wanger’s Workbook for World History in the Making 


Workbook for World History Today 


Fletcher, Smith & Harrow’s Beginning Chemistry- ~Teacher’s Manual and Key. a 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


500 ADOPTIONS OF 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
By Jones and Bertschi 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE was first published in March, 1930. The reports 
on October 1 showed that over 500 schools had adopted the book for September classes. 






But the most encouraging feature is the enthusiasm with which this book is being received by 
the teachers of the subject. The following paragraph, quoted from a letter recently received 
from a large city commerce department head, is typical of many letters received since September 1: 


“The students in my classes are simply ‘eating 
it up’ and the general classroom interest in the 
subject is so keen that I am afraid we are not 
going to be able to cover the text. I say this 
because the ideas introduced in the first few 
umits are creating such an interest in outside 
reference work that we have found rapid ad- 
vancement in the text itself impossible. As 
for myself, I would much rather have such a 


for full information. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





If you have not examined GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, send to our nearest office 
Both Teacher’s Manual and 


Objective Tests now ready. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


condition existing, and this is the first time 
that I have had no trouble whatsoever in 
creating a desire to do outside work. 

“The entire spirit of the text is one of energy 
and optimism and with the text as a guide 
and the Projects in Business Science to give 
the students plenty of good, practical work, I 
cannot see how any school can afford to do 
without such a course.” 


BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 





























John Marsh, Pioneer 


Roy W. CLoup 
R. GEORGE LYMAN of San Francisco 
has given to the people of the United 
States one of the most interesting and colorful 
biographies produced in recent years. The book 
is from the press of Charles Scribners Sons, 
New York. 

Dr. John Marsh was a Harvard graduate 
with the class of 1823, his family having resided 
in Salem since 1633 where one of his anctstors, 
Reverend Samuel Skelton, had established the 
first church. 

After teaching in the first school in Min- 
nesota he became an Indian Agent, and having 
married a beautiful halfbreed French and Indian 
girl, wrote a dictionary and grammar of the 
Sioux language. His life in these sections tells 
the history of the American frontier. 

In 1836 John Marsh became the first doctor 
in the Pueblo of Los Angeles. Shortly after- 
wards he came north and secured one of the 
largest land grants of California which covered 
practically the entire county of Contra Costa. 
For a number of years he practiced in all of the 
upper San Joaquin Valley, the only 
physician in that section. He was one of the 
earliest of California gold-miners and business- 
men. A second romance is interestingly told, 
as are the reasons which led up to his murder 
and to the tracking and punishment of the 
criminals. 


being 


Dr. Lyman, the author, is a graduate of Stan- 
ford University and a member of the California 
Historical Association. He is thoroughly imbued 
with the importance of continuing California 
history and tradition and went to unusual efforts 
in securing the material which makes up his 
volume. It is a book of 394 pages and retails 
at $3.50. 


The Golden Coucilile 


Roy W. Croup 
WO years ago Honorable James D. Phelan 
offered a prize of $1000 for the best essay 
covering any phase of early California history. 
The contest was held under the San Francisco 
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School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes con- 
cerning literature that has been especially helpful to 
them in the course of their work or their leisure. 


Branch, League of American Pen Women. The 
Native Sons of the Golden West also took an 
active part in the matter. 

The essays were read by a committee of local 
historians and then sent to Dr. Sidney Mezes, 
President of the University of New York City. 
The selection of President Mezes as final judge 
was particularly apropos as he is a Californian 
of the oldest California, his father having been 
a co-grantee, with the Arguellos, of Rancho de 
los Pulgas, one of the finest Spanish grants in 
the State. 

Blake Ross, the author, is a graduate of San 
Diego High School and University of California. 
At the time he wrote the essay he was confined 
to his bed as a patient in the Livermore Sani- 
torium. His theme reveals the process by which 
a frontier community is changed into an Amer- 
ican state and depicts the history of the develop- 
ment of a race. California history is celeverly 
woven into the whole narrative. The essay is 
good reading. It is contained in 97 pages well- 
printed and attractively bound. It retails at 
$2.50 by Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Overland in a Covered Wagon 
Roy W. Croup 


N autobiography by Joaquin Miller has 
A just come from the press of D. Appleton 
& Company. This autobiography by the “Poet 
of the Sierra” was originally printed by Whit- 
aker Ray & Company of San Francisco, but for 
several years has been out of print. It portrays 
the life of California’s great poet from his birth, 
his travels across the plains, his early youth 
in Oregon and California, and tells of the 
writing of some of his earlier works. 

It is for upper-grale grammer-school students 
or first-year high school. It is attractively illus- 
trated and should be a distinct acquisition to the 
school material of California. 

* Ba * 

China—the collapse of a civilization—By Na- 
thaniel Peffer. The John Day Company, 310 pages. 

Peffer is also the author of “The White Man's 
Dilemma, Climax of the Age of Imperialism.” 
These two sapient volumes keenly analyze some 


of the stupendous world-problems of our pres- 
ent age. 











BOOK DISPLAY RACK 
Portable and Double Faced 


Available Excellent 
with or Center 
without Floor 
Bulletin Display 

Board Rack 





Attractive and useful in any School Library. 
This Book Display Rack is ideal for show- 
ing collections of new books or books on 
selected subjects. Beautiful in design and 
finish: Width 42144”; Depth 25”; Height 
with Bulletin Board 51”; without Bulletin 
Board 3814”. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 


STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 








@ To help you 
teach Arithmetic 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS and 
PRACTICE EXERCISES 


Brueckner Anderson Banting Merton 


Exact instruments of pupil diagnosis that 
provide preventive treatment against arith- 
metic disorders. They can be used with any 
basal series. 6 books for grades 3 to 8. 

Price $0.32 (less discount.) 


CURRICULUM TESTS 


in Arithmetic Processes 
By Leo J. Brueckner 
Provide a month by month record of the 
progress of each pupilin each process. 6 


packages for grades 3 to 8. Per package 
of twelve. Price $0.52 (less discount.) 


Send for complete information 


, Re W. CAIRNS HARPER 


epresented by 
149 NEW MONTGOMERY ST., 




















SAN FRANCISCO 
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| What is Creative Activity? 


The 


Citizenship Readers 





Define it as an opportunity for 
“creative self-expression in which 
each child can develop to its fullest 
capacity.” 


To form judgments and reach in- 
Hi dependent conclusions should be 
Hi the privilege of every pupil, how- 
ever young. This new series of 
readers abandons the idea of re- 
petitive learning and, in all its 
activities and learning devices, calls 
for a creative response on the part 


] of the child. 
Pre-Primer through Book VIII 


| —renceanacom 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 





1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


| J. B. Lippincott Company __| 
| | 









Thousands of Teachers 
Every Year Open Their 
Pay Envelopes To Find 
They Are— 





Chane ed 


by Bad gcc 


THAT’S WHEN YOU’RE GLAD YOU’RE 
UNDER THE T. C. U. UMBRELLA 


One out of every five teachers some time during the year opens 
her pay envelope to find she has been “‘short changed" by sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Why take the risk of lost pay and 
added expense without adequate protection? 


LET T. C. U. PROTECT YOU 


For only a few cents a day you can pass all risk to the T. C. U. 
Then when sickness, accident or quarantine ‘short change” you, 
the T. C. U. sends a check to cheer you up. It comes just when 


you need it most—to pay your bills. 


IT PAYS TO BE UNDER THE T. C. U. 
UMBRELLA 
Prepare now for the rainy days—get under the T.C.U.Umbrella. 
Write today for the T. C. U. booklet that explains all about T.C.U. 
Protection. See how little it costs to have adequate protec- 
tion against loss as a result of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
456 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Marooned in Crater Lake 
Roy W. CLoup 


HE Metropolitan Press of Portland, Ore- 
Sowa has just published a very attractive 
little volume of 177 pages, by Alfred Powers, 
setting forth a number of stories intimately 
connected with the State of Oregon. The stories 
were originally produced in St. Nicholas and 
the Youth’s Companion. They are told in an 
interesting way and each has a moral so cleverly 
interwoven that they are good material for any 
elementary school class. 

The book may be secured from the publishers 
by addressing Metropolitan Press. 


* Ok * 


American, the Life Story of a 
Great Indian 


Roy W. Coup 


HIS volume, published by the World Book 
aia cee tells the story of one of the old- 
est living Indian chieftains — Plenty - Coups 
—who remembers not only from his own 
association but from the stories of his forbears 
the life of the plains and mountains before the 
coming of the white man. It contains an excep- 
tionally well-told story of the life of a race 
which is rapidly becoming smaller in its native 
environment. 

American is an ideal book for every school as 
it contains biography, history and adventure. 
It contains 324 pages and may be purchased 
from any of the branches of the World Book 
Company. 


: * 2 


Citizenship Games 
Roy W. Croup 


HE Gem Publishing Company, 366 South 
p 


Broadway, Los Angeles, has issued a little 
book of 96 pages containing a number of games 
for primary grades, by Myra King, a Los An- 
geles teacher. She has also produced two other 
books, — Language Games and Geography 
Games, which have been extensively used in 
California. 

The price of the book is $1.50. It may be 
obtained from the Wetzel Publishing Company, 
366 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Play Games and other Play Activities, by 
Albert B. Wegner, (director of physical educa- 
tion, Drew University) is a practical manual of 
great value, published by the Abingdon Press, 
$2.00. The chapters include mental recreation, 
sociability, skill play, speed play, and many 
other useful classifications. 
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Buhlig’s Junior English 


Edna Robb Mott, Chairman of English Depart- 
ment, John Burroughs Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. 

OR every English teacher in the junior high 

schvol Buhlig’s Junior English, Books I, II, 
and III, provides a wealth of excellent material. 
It is a highly commendable combination of 
functional grammar and composition—with the 


primary emphasis on the development of 
sentence sense. 


Each of the books provides ample practice 
material in correct usage, mechanics of composi- 
tion, practice in speaking and writing with 
methods and exercises for self-improvement. 
Most attractive features are the chapters devoted 
to letter writing, outline work, club adventures, 
and student activities with accompanying book 
lists. Preliminary tests, self-remedial tests, and 
spelling lists are additional features worthy of 
commendation. 

This splendid compilation of practical mate- 
rial in attractive form invites your early inspec- 
tion. Published, 1930, by D. C. Heath and 
Company. 


* ok * 


The Elementary School Library 


Mrs. E. Rippett Warte, Director Departmen? 
of Libraries, Long Beach City Schools 


ROGRESSIVE education with its inte- 

grated program is requiring broad reading 
and multiple reference work on the part of 
both teacher and pupil. 

The text-book is inadequate. Even supple- 
mentary texts in small sets will not answer the 
need. 

The newer methods through courses-of-study 
and through teachers are creating a demand for 
a variety of material that only a well-rounded 
and carefully-selected library can supply. 

Those elementary schools’ with libraries 
already established in charge of librarians, wh 
are alive to changing courses of study, to pro- 
gressive teachers, and who are adjustable t 
varying situations, are being able to meet the 
new demands in teaching with some degree of 
efficiency. 

In those schools without libraries, the prin- 
cipals and superintendents are facing many 
problems. 

What is a library in the elementary school? 
Is a librarian necessary? Should she be specially 
trained for this work or will teachers do? Can 
the school afford a library? 

There seems to be little doubt as to what 
constitutes a library and librarian in the colleg¢ 
and high school libraries. But in the elementary 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Lantern 








j 


permits the use of all types of still pictures; post cards, 
pages from books, glass slides, filmslides and micro- 
slides. 


It is portable, easily operated and gives remarkably 
brilliant screen pictures. The price is very reasonable. 
Detailed description, price, etc., given in K-69. 


Copy on request 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
BuFrFa.o, N, Y. 
California Branches 
45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
BEAUX ARTS BLDG., LOS ANGELES 





Meets A Distinct Need 
for the 
Progressive Teacher 


“PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS” 
by CoLtinés and Witson 


book written with the teacher constantly in mind’ 


Shows the teacher how to utilize the prin- 
ciples of psychology in the classroom, and 
correlates modern psychological findings 
around definite teaching problems. 


Numerous illustrations from actual school 
situations. 


474 Pages—Price $2.00 


We cordially invite you to visit our exhibit at 
the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, where 
everyone conccrned with the teaching of children 
will find specific information on ALL subjects. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
165 Post Street 
San Francisco, California 


Classroom 














IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
SET NEW STANDARDS 





DO NOT FAIL TO 
VISIT OUR BOOTH 
at the 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION MEETING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
DECEMBER 15-17, 1930 
* —-~-@ - « 
NOTE ESPECIALLY: 


The Morrison Speller and Work Book 
by J. Cayce Morrison 
The Iroquois Geography Series 
by BopLey and THURSTON 
The Iroquois History Series 
by SOUTHWORTH and SOUTHWORTH 
The Iroquois Arithmetics 

by DEGROAT, FIRMAN, and SMITH 
. i ° 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 

Home Orrice—Syracusg, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 

















| ARE YOU SHACKLED | 
TO STEEL PLATES? 


You Are If You Wear Ordinary Shoes 
No Wonder You’re Tired and Nervous 





Feel the glorious freedom of a FLEXIBLE 

ARCH, the new life, pep and vigor RIGHT 

shoes can provide. Your Christmas shopping 

will be easier if you wear Cantilever Shoes 
Buy a CANTILEVER Girt Bonp 

for Christmas 


We will be represented at your conventio 
with a complete display of samples 


ANTIVEVER 
SHOES 


212 Stockton—Second Floor 


Opp. Union Square San FRANcIsco 
OAKLAND: 1775 Broadway 
Also LOS ANGELES and PASADENA 
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(Continued froin Page 48) 
there seems to be some uncertainty. Just what 
difference there would be from such universal 
library objectives as the following is not clear. 


To establish habits in the use of books. To 
supplement the work of every teacher of the 
school by a well-rounded collection of books. To 
provide a harmonious and carefully selected 
environment of books in which children may be 
free to discover their reading tastes or follow up 
interests and learn to read for the joy of reading. 

To direct the growth and development of read- 
ing interests. To inspire and direct boys and 
girls in the recognition of standards and to 
develop habits for the right use of leisure time. 

To give an opportunity for each student to 
come in contact with great characters, high ideals, 
cultural riches, and fine motives as found in the 
best books. 

There are courageous principals of broad 
vision who see that new elements add to school 
values as one principal explained, “I have thirty 
teachers to bring the teacher-training point-of- 
view to reading but only one librarian to bring 
the public library point of view.” Needless to 
say that school is teaming with life experiences 
for pupils. To her the library is a real life 
experience in the elementary school if not the 
only one where children have complete freedom 
to follow individual reading interests. 

As the principals think the problem through, 
they may realize that libraries are not so hard 
to obtain; that an old classroom can be trans- 
formed as with magic with a little work and 
paint, by removing blackboards and turning the 
cloakroom into an alcove by converting the 
partition into an arch. Inexpensive furniture or 
odd pieces can be utilized in place of standard 
library equipment if strict economy is necessary. 

As for books, much of the money now spent 
for supplementary texts, can be turned to the 
purchase of library books. Pupils of the schools 
will earn money by giving entertainments and 
the P. T. A. will whole-heartedly support such 
a project. Even part or most of the librarian’s 
salary can be provided for in the regular school 
expense if rightly managed. 

Teachers who have once had real library ser- 
vice in their school will gladly co-operate with 
a principal in economizing and cutting down 
expenses in order to secure this most valuable 
aid that makes teaching much easier. 

Principals with the library problem to face 
will welcome heartily Miss Fargo’s new book 
on “Elementary School Library Service.” *It 

*Program for elementary school library ser- 


vice. Lucile F. Fargo American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1930. $2.25. 
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is the first real contribution in book form o1 
Type organization of elementary school libraries 
It is gratifying to have them considered as a 
desirable part of any school and not just an 
adjunct to the platoon school. 

One is reminded of the legend of “How the 
Magpie builds its nest” on reading the book for 
a principal may, like the birds, stop when he 
chooses, and build the type of library that 
fulfills his ideals. But the one who reads the 
book throughout will find much to help him 
build an elementary library for the kind of ser- 
vice that the public library gives the city, a 
library that serves teachers as well as pupils 
that is not only a place for reading for th: 
sheer joy of reading but also a place to seek 
answers to questions and to follow up interest: 
created in the classroom or home. 

* * * 


Health Material for Teachers 


ECOGNIZING that healthy pupils ar: 
Oe souks teachable, teachers are seeking a 
wider understanding of the problem of chil 
heaith. They are endeavoring to organize con- 
structive programs of health instruction which 
will establish in children attitudes and ideals 
resulting in the foundation of desirable healt] 
habits. 


There ts agreement among teachers and man 
doctors that one conspicuous cause of malnutri 
tion and slow-learning in children is the lack of 
breakfast or inadequate breakfasts. 


A very interesting outline written by a prac- 
tical teacher with a device for stimulating the 
interest of school children in a hot cereal 
breakfast together with supplementary materia 
for carrying on a program is supplied free t: 
any teacher or school official on request by the 
Health Education Department of The Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


This material has been highly recommended 
by school and health authorities and has bee: 
used by over 120,000 schools, many repeating 
on it as often as five times. 

* +. + 

At the University of California at Los Angeles 
the age of 17 years is the most popular one for 
entering, according to an announcement by the 
Recorder, S. H. Showman. 

t + s 

Row, Peterson and Company, publishers of 
Evanston, Illinois, have recently issued two ex- 
cellent and valuable “Work and Test Books,” 
one is for elementary algebra; the other for 
plane geometry. The authors are Robert R. 
Goff, Gordon R. Mirick and George Walker 
Mullins. These admirable note books represent 
the best noted pedagogical technique and ars 
coming into wide usage. 
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California Teachers Institutes 
and Conventions 


TATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
meets at Hotel Alexandria, 
Angeles, December 12 and 13. 


Los 


December 15-17 


C. T. A. Bay Section Convention and teachers 
institute; at San Francisco; Mabel Ellis, presid- 
ing; Earl G. Gridley, secretary. 


December 15-19 


C. T. A. Central Coast Section Convention 
Edna H. 
S. MacQuiddy, secretary. 


und teachers institute; at Santa Cruz; 
Young, presiding; T. 


C. T. A. Southern Section Convention and 
teachers institutes; at Los Angeles; Frank A. 


Henderson, presiding; F. L. Thurston, secretary. 


Districts of 
Southern California will hold separate or joint 


The County and City Institute 


institutes on December 15, 16, 17, and join in 
the C. T. A. Southern Section convention ses- 
sions on December 18 and 19. 


December 17-19 


C. T. A. Central Section Convention 
teachers institute; at Fresno; Fresno, Kings, 
Madera and Mariposa Counties and Fresno 
City, May R. McCardle, presiding; Louis P. 
Linn, secretary. 


and 


Kern County Institute; at Bakersfield; Kern 
County, Bakersfield City; Lawrence Chenoweth 
and Herbert Healy, presiding. 


Merced County Institute; at Merced; C. S 
Weaver in charge. 


Tulare County Institute; at Tulare; J. E 
3uckman in charge. 


= * ~ 


Dr. Percy Roland Davis, widely known as the 
author of the valuable thesis entitled “State 
Publication of Text-Books in California”, is 
assistant superintendent of Santa Ana 
Schools. 


City 


THE MAY COMPANY 


To Members of the California 
Teachers Association: 


While in Los Angeles 
Our 36 Store Services 


Are at Your Command 


You are invited to make this 
store your headquarters for 
interesting, economical holi- 
day shopping every day until 
Christmas. Take advantage 
now of The May Company's 
low price policy. 


FOR YOU 
WE'VE SEARCHED 
THE WORLD FOR GIFTS 


Fe idee 


at ae Ores, 


8rH AND HILL 
LOS ANGELES 


BROADWAY 


cnn 


p 


Scan 
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N FRANCISCO You will enjoy your stay at the nex 


Tue New | Hotel Roosevelt 
JONES 


William 
at Eddy, San 
Taylor Francisco 


-| otel Every Room 
with Tub and 
‘ . Shower 
(at Civic Center) 


offers Rates: From 
$2.00 to $3.00 
the utmost in 
vodern hotel luxury ; 
Special reduction 
for a stay of one 
week or more 


at moderate 


Room with bath, 1 person Garage Under 


Room with bath, 2 persons—$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 Same Roof 


; Radio in R 
Woops-Drury Co., Operators ee 


lso operating the well-known 


Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco 
James Woods, Pres Ernest Drury, Mgr. Write for Illustrated Folder 


MANACEMENT of RENE A. VAYSSIE 





Restaurants in San Francisco 
HOTEL he Where Teachers Are Invited 
GLEN ROYAL 


SAN FRANCISCO { (Aa SRS L LUNCH 
: ‘ ( A d 

Ideal for teachers . . . a hotel lt an 

of character at moderate cost; M a asa a DINE 


quiet but convenient to theatres, —in the Spanish atmosphere of Historic California. 


cafes, downtown; handsomely Specializing in delicious hot breads and fresh vegetables. 
appointed rooms each with bath 


and shower. Splendid meals. 5 r OUR NEW LOCATION—207 POWELL ST. 
Wire at our expense for ' : Near O'Farrell SAN FRANCISCO 
reservation 
$750 $250 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


WEEKLY $15 to $18 940 SUTTER ST. ] cree a 


= —————} | “TROCADERO” 


_—————— 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 
Regular Lunch, 40c . from 11:30 A. M. to 2 P. -y 
| ; Week Day Dinner, 50c . Service from 5 to 8 P. 
| Thursday Chicken Dinner (Lunch and Dinner) bo 
' 
| 
1 


INVITES Sunday Chicken Dinner, 75c . Service 4 to 8 P. M. 
609 MONTGOMERY STREET (Near Clay) 


California Teachers ‘Te slephone GArr IELD 9805 ee San FRANcisco I 


Special Rates Sawing Sey Section Meeting: 


Single, no bath.........$1.50 and $2.00 ° ’ . 

Double, with bath....$3.50 and $4.00 LLIONS 7ié Joo 

G: ad : e9 6 

Single, with bath..................$2.50 RESTAURANT + FOUNTAIN - CANDY 
Excellent dining room in connection 


| sienna —three San Francisco stores —333 Geary St., 
| CENTRALLY LOCATED: 708 Clement St., Bellevue Hotel - also 
{ 





’ ° Palo Alto + Fresno + Stockton + Sacramento 
w 
Powell at O’Farrell, San Francisco » cota Garter a eantemarenmieacemies 














Boards. 
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Flotel Stewart 


extends special room 
rates to teachers 
during the Convention. 


EXCELLENT MEALS: 
Breakfast 35c,40c, 50c,65c: 
Luncheon 65c; Dinner $1. 


San Francisco 


Geary just above Powell 


HOTEL COURT 


Bush at Stockton, San Francisco, California 
WELCOME, TEACHERS 


$1.50, with bath $2.00 


Double $2.00, with bath $3.00 


The Murray Way Games will be on display 
at Bay Section C. T. A. meeting. 
These games teach 200 words on Packet 
Children taught in this way can easily 
read from any primer. 

The combination cards in Murray Way Packet 
Boards—Set I (Combinations below 10) and 


ee 


ew OLYMPIC HOTEL 


* - 230 EDDY STREET 


q > 
4 > 
q > 
‘ L ance enough to offer every comfort > 
¢ and convenience. Small enough for personal * 
4 service. Ultra-modern—with all the atmos- 3 
a phere of an exclusive club. 250 rooms, each e 
4 with bath and shower. An easy walk to the » 
4 business and theatre center of the city. ® 
4 > 
* > 
+ > 
* > 
q > 
< > 


Drive-In Garage, Coffee Shop, Beauty Salon. 


Tariff $2 to $4 per day. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


& 4 4y fe fy fn hn ho hi, hi, hr, hn, Mn, Ml, Mn, 


\—— 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
THE 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS | 


1000 Rooms With Bath 
RATES: $3.50 up 
Management Jas. H. McCass 


the city 


Set II (Combinations above 10) are now ready 
Teach these combinations on the Packet Boards 
and you will be delighted with the results fron 
the daily use of these games in the class-room 

Address—The Teachers’ Co-operative Store, 
fourth floor front. 435 Powell Street Sat 


Francisco. 








Attention—Bay Section C. T. A. Members! 
About eight thousand out-of-town teachers will be in San Francisco the week ot 
December 15, in addition to the usual crowd of visitors that comes for Christma 
shopping. The hotels will be crowded and early reservations are advised 


Fill out this coupon and mail to one of the hotels advertised in this issue of th 
Sierra Educational News so you may be assured of good hotel accommodations 


7. 


Please reserve. 


for . persons. Will arrive 


Name 


Mail address 


room (s) with 











Date 


Hotel, San Francisco. 
|} double bed, ] private bath 


r 
[] twin beds, [] detached bath 


1930 
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THE NEW CENTURY 


BOOK OF FACTS 


1930 Edition 


Edited and designed by our Editorial Board 
consisting of 36 of the world's leading edu- 
cators and scientists to meet the requirements 
of modern school methods. 


New Century Book of Facts is a single 
volume reference work consisting of over 
1700 pages covering 24,000 subjects, and is 
completely indexed with a special index cov- 
ering dictionaries, illustrations, outlines and 
tables, making all information quickly avail- 
able. The work is divided into 15 separate 
departments complete in themselves, each 
with from two to four special dictionaries. 


Continental Publishing Company 
WESTERN DIVISION 
CONTINENTAL SALES COMPANY 
Sales Agents 


26 O'FARRELL STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





My, OKHOUSE 


Character building through right reading 


“It is a remarkably fine series of 
stories and verse for children, ad- 
mirably graded and beautifully 
illustrated, having wondrous good 
paper and fine large print. I take 
pleasure in commending it to those 
who still read with growing boys 
and girls.” 

DaAvip STARR JORDAN. 


NEVILLE BooK COMPANY 


UNDERWOOD BurLpinc, SAN FRANCISCO 


See Exhibit at 
San Francisco C. T. A. Convention 








South Pasadena Teachers Association 


-_ the first meeting of the year, a dinner 
session, President Walter F. Dexter, of 
Whittier College, spoke on the teacher’s place 
in a legally warless world. A few days later the 
members heard a talk on international friend- 
ship, by Emmeline Downing, head of the history 
department of Los Angeles High School. She is 
a forceful speaker and gave her hearers a con- 
vincing argument on their responsibility and 
privilege in promoting international friendship. 


A Conference for Speech Teachers 


PEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION of Southern 

California, formerly the Oral Arts Association 
of Southern California, recently began its 
activities for the year with a conference at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. There 
were morning, afternoon, and evening sessions, 
at which all types of speech work were pre- 
sented. 


Luncheon was served at the University. The 
six o’clock dinner at the Studio Club in Holly- 
wood was unusually attractive. Current dramatic 
productions was the topic for discussion, with 
celebrities of the stage and screen as guests. 
Following the dinner a drama was presented by 
the Hollywood Playcrafters. Mrs. Annice Camp- 
bell Moore, of the Roosevelt High School, Los 
Angeles, is president. 


Keep Pace 
With Science - - ° 


Bausch €& Lomb 
Optical Co. 


Visual Aids 
to Education 


Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. of California 


28 Geary Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1401 South Hope St. 
LOS ANGELES 
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Lincoln Library of Essential Information: 
An up-to-date manual for daily reference; 
edited by M. J. Kinsella. Lafayette Building, 
Buftalo, New York. Frontier Press. 2174 p. $15.50. 

This one-volume handbook contains, in addi- 
tion to its 2174 pages of fine clear print, 100 
full-page plates and 12 departmental tables of 
contents, making a total of 2286 pages. It con- 
tains more information than can be found in 
many 10-volume encyclopedias. The material is 
grouped in 12 departments and made available 
for quick reference by an index containing 
22,000 entries. 

Leroy R. Goodrich is manager of the Pacific 
Coast offices, 2209 Harrison Boulevard, Oakland. 
He has pointed out that school funds available 
for book purchases are limited and there are 
many demands. To spend anywhere from $75 to 
$150 on a standard set of reference books, such 
as the better encyclopedias, would be entirely 
out of the question for each class-room. 

But the price of the Lincoln Library makes it 
possible, even with limited funds, to provide 
each individual teacher with the answers to 
half a million questions, absolutely up-to-date 
and on the authority of the best scholarship in 
America, and these in accessible torm on one 
corner of her desk. 

The actual material in the book is as exten- 
sive as the ordinary set of ten to fifteen volumes, 
but the use of thin paper and the compilation 
of the book in a single volume brings its price 
down in a good buckram binding, to only 
$15.50. And that brings it within the reach of 
any school room. 


SLIP AWAY Self-Disposing 
TOILET SEAT COVERS 
Provide Protection and 
Save Needless Expense 
The ideal sanitary service for schools—public 
and semi-public lavatories. Convenient—easy 


to use — self-disposing 
and economical. 

Approved by leading 
physicians throughout 
the country. 





Slip-Away covers pro- 
tect against the invisible 
—save toilet tissue and 
paper towels. 

Dispensed free from 
a neat fixture. 100 cow 
ers to the roll. Fixture 
leased free of charge. 
Samples upon request. 





Manufactured by 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 


343 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Also Manufacturers of ZEE NO WASTE Folded Toilet 
Tissue —PUBLIC SERVICE PAPER Towels. 





GROUND GRIPPER 
SHOES 
After a hard day’s work you 
will appreciate their 
solid comfort 


Have a free 
Grippergraph 
analysis 
of your feet 
Today 


—= 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT BOOTH 45 
SAN FRANCISCO CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
(DECEMBER 15-17) 

A pair of silk hose free with every pair of 
Dress Ground Grippers to all registered 
teachers, week of December 15th only. 


C. H. FONTIUS 
Ground Gripper Shoe Stores 
San Francisco 
Oakland 


Los Angeles 


75 O’FARRELL STREET 
1746 Broapway 
728 SoutH OLIVE STREET 


YOU ARE INVITED 
TO VISIT 


The Cream of Wheat 
Health Education 
Exhibit 


Bay Section C. T. A. 


December 15-17, 1930 
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AN INVITATION 


t ' 
tion 


i 
Juc k 
materials t h 


California State Teachers 


Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DECEMBER 15-17 


Publications include— 


Elson-Gray: Basic Readers 
Child-Library Readers 


Standard Service 


Ward: Sentence and 
Theme III 
M. O. S. Series 
Literature and Life 
French Book I 
Spanish Book I 
Algebra Work-Book 
Geometry Work-Book 
Scott Latin Program 


Arithmetics 

Arithmetic Work- Books 

Nida-Webb: Our Country 
Past and Present 

Junior High School 
Literature 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
C. F. Scor1 A. H. Gopparp 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








DE VRY 
Model D 


Ample light at 
last in a 16 mm. 
motion picture 
projector. 


pangel 
seme 


Sturdily built. 

Easy to operate. 
Maximum illumination. 
Ideal for classroom use. 


Price $108.00 


: ith cas 
DE VRY MODEL D with case 


Special Introductory Offer 
Good until January 1, 1931 
every order for a De Vary Type D 


, if ector, we will give absolutely free, 
30 x 40 De Vry White Beaded Table 
n (listing at $15). Especially adapte 
se in the classroom during regular instruct 
periods—an exceptional purchase for P.-T. A 
and Student Bodies. Order now. 


With 


See our e 


hibit at Booths 76 
at your institute 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
821 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





California Association of Teachers of Deafened 
Adults will hold its December session, as a part 
of the teachers institute, at Santa Barbara, 
Tuesday, December 16. This session immediately 
follows the Pacific Zone conference of leagues 
for the hard of hearing west of the Rockies, 
which meets at Santa Barbara December 14 and 
15. 

In order that teachers may take advantage of 
the speakers brought to Santa Barbara for the 
Zone Conference, a number of superintendents 
and supervisors have already granted permis- 
sion to teachers of this organization to substitute 
for their required institute attendance in their 
own localities, attendance at the Pacific Zone 
conference and this special session of this organ- 
ization at Santa Barbara. 

Teachers should make this arrangement in- 
dividually.—Helen Scriver, secretary, California 
Association of Teachers of Deafened Aduits, 20 
Daily News Building, Santa Barbara. 

* *« * 

Director B. H. Crocheron, of the University of 
California Agriculture Extension Service, states 
that the California farm 
where teaching the 
tural economics 


advisers are 
fundamentals of 


every- 
agricul- 


May we send you free copies 
of the new Procter & Gamble 
Educational Bulletins? 


Bulletins for 1930-31 appear in 2 editions 


The first describes The Cleanliness Crusade ma- 
terial and other related educational and recrea- 
tional projects, re-edited by Dr. Bonser of Columbia 
University, and classified for all grades from the 
first primary up through high school. For high 
school grades there is included special project 
work in history, geography, industrial geography, 
industrial arts, and home economics. 
The other describes material of particular interest 
to Home Economics teachers. It also lists material 
for special uses which would be difficult to classify 
under specific headings. 
Please use the coupon below in requesting bulletins. 
SSCS ETERESEEREEEERE EES e ee 
Procter & GAMBLE, Educational De pt. D-1230 
Cincinnati, Ohto 
Please send me— 
Bulletin No.1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc. 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 


Name 
School 
Street 


State 


The National Small Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York, announces the Seventh Annual Competition for 
sculptures in white soap. Complete information on 

ition and interesting material for the use 

1 as recreational projects in schools of all 

will be sent upon application to the Committee 


f soap 
F 


grades 


ecuinens 
culpt 



















My Health Habits Series 


M* HEALTH HABITS is a 
readers by Whitcomb, 
Townsend, for the primary 
these readers is to 
in healthful daily living. 


series of health 
Beveridge, and 
grades. The pur- 
motivate the child 
They seek to stimulate 
him to form right modes of living in his desire 


pose in 


to develop a strong and vigorous body. They 
seek tc awaken in him a health consciousness 
with reference to such matters as personal 


cleanliness, nutrition, mouth 


and rest. 


hygiene, fresh air, 


exercise, 


These books are unique in that they vitalize 
and motivate the behavior of the child in the 
very beginning of his school career in habits 


that are 
There 


usually dry, 
little 
teacher who uses the 
the child, through 
stimulation for 
Published by 

(Books ne, 


mechanical, and aimless. 
doubt in the mind of any 
texts but that she is giving 
these media, a powerful 
right and healthful living.— 
ftand McNally and Company. 
Three, available.) 


can be 


Two, now 












Tenure Law 
Law, 


Sierra 


Important Change in New 
proposed new Tenure as published 


iF 
: on pages 13-16 of the Educational 


News for November, 1930, should read as follows 
Section 5.501: 


__ 5.501. Every employee of a school district of 





any type or class, having an average daily 


attendance of less than 300 pupils, who, _after 





having been employed by the district for three 


complete consecutive school years in a position, 
or positions, requiring certification ‘qualifications 


and is re-elected for the next succeeding school 











year to _a position requiring certification quali- 


fications, shall, at the commencement of the said 





succeeding school year, upon the request of “the 








board of trustees to the county superintendent 


and upon the recommendation of the county 





superintendent of schools having | jurisdiction 


over the district, be classified | as and shall be- 


come a permanent employee of the district. If 











said request by | the board of trustees and re eC- 


ommendation by the county _ superintendent is 


not given, the “employee . shall not attain _per- 








manent status and may be re-elected from year 


to year thereafter until said request and recom- 


mendation may be given. Nothing in this’ sec- 


tion shall be construed as affecting any perma- 


nent employee classified as such at the 
takes effe ct. 








this section 





The remainder of the material as appearing on 


pages 13-16 remains unchanged. 
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No Finer Gift For Your Pupils Than 


Individual ‘Christmas 
Name 





Three pencils ... 
each stamped with 
the pupil’s name in gold color 

- packed in a beautiful holly 
gift box. Could you imagine a 
finer and more personal gift 
for many times the 15¢ you 
pay for a set of Christmas 

Name Pencils? 














A BOX OF THREE 





On orders of 10 Finest 5c quality pencils, hex- 












or more boxes. agon shape, red Para _ rubber 

eraser, polished brass tip, as- 
(25¢ per boxon}| corted colors. Everyone uses 
dean _ and needs pencils. Pupils par- 
than —— ticularly will delight in receiv- 







POSTAGE 
PAID 


HOW TO ORDER (Postage Paid) 


Just send us the names of everyone to whom 
you will give Christmas Name Pencils. Send 
check, money order; or currency to the amount 
of your order. We guarantee correct spelling of 
names, prompt delivery and satisfaction. ORDER 
NAME PENCILS NOW. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


DEPT. ST-17 - DAYTON, OHIO 


ing this beautiful and distinctive 
gift from you. 








$808 08 0088088805888 S ESSE SSS eE ee SSRs SESS SESESEES ESSE SEE SSE SSeS ESS SEESEEsESEESe 
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ORONITE 
CLEANING 
FLUID 


CLEANS 


AUTOMOBILE 
UPHOLSTERY 
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Glendale Secondary Teachers Club 


Resolutions on Tenure and Retirement 
schools shows 


HE history of 
many cases of unjust and unreasonable 


dismissal of teachers for personal and political 
causes. 

2. Even at present, certain Boards of Educa- 
tion are pursuing the policy of dismissing 
worthy and competent teachers at the end of 
every three years. 


California 


3. Certain Boards of Education are disposed 
to economize by dismissing older teachers who 
are receiving maximum salaries and taking on 
inexperienced teachers on a minimum salary. 

4. The Legislative Committee of the super- 
intendents of the state at their recent conven- 
tion suggested a proposal to repeal the tenure 
law and substitute therefor a succession of four- 
year contracts—a measure which would provide 
too long a term for the incompetent teacher and 
too little protection to the capable teacher and 
which would create a periodic instability. 

5. The welfare of the schools of California 
depends mainly upon the dignity and stability of 
the teaching profession. 


BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That a tenure law is needed which shall 
give real and substantial protection to the 
capable teacher, and any movement to repeal 
the existing tenure law should be strenuously 
opposed by all who desire to maintain the 
standard and promote the welfare of the schools 
of California. 

2. That the existing 
amended as follows: 

a. The probation period should be uniformly 
two years for the experienced teacher. 

b. Teachers of schools of fewer than eight 


teachers should hold indefinite or indeterminate 
tenure after the probationary period. 


law should be 


tenure 


ec. The date on or before which a teacher may 
be notified of dismissal should be May 15 instead 
of June 10. 

d. A teacher dismissed by a 
majority vote of the board, after the hearing as 
required by the present law, may not take the 
case to the courts until appeal has first been 
made to the state superintendent for a review 
of the case on points of fact and of justice as 
well as of law. 


who has been 


Retirement 


1. The bill proposed by the C. T. A. Com- 
mittee on Retirement as published in the Sierra 
Educational News of October, 1930, is so framed 
that a teacher retiring after 23 to 28 years of 
service receives the same pension from the state 
as a teacher retiring at the same age after 38 or 
more years of service. 

2. The amount of the pension provided by 
this bill is notably smaller than that paid by 
many cities, counties, and states, by the Federal 


Government, and by many private corporations 
to their employees, and too small to encourage 
retirement after a reasonable number of years 
of service. 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That this organization, numbering ap- 
proximately 225 members, teachers in the Glen- 
dale high schools and junior college, is of the 
opinion that, for the protection of the schools 
as well as in justice to the teachers, a retire- 
ment law must take into account length of 
service as well as age at retirement. 

2. This organization is of the opinion that a 
sound and reasonable bill can be framed which 
will allow larger returns than those provided in 
this bill. 

3. Until a bill can be framed that shall be 
more liberal and equitable in the two points 
above mentioned, this organization urges reten- 
tion of the present retirement law. 

4. The above suggestions are made in a 
friendly and constructive spirit and this organ- 
ization wishes to express to the members of the 
Cc. T. A. Retirement Committee its appreciation 
of the time and labor they have spent and the 
degree of progress they have made toward the 
solution of the problems of fund 
legislation. 


retirement 
* - * 


The New Century Dictionary 


HE Century Company announces a new edi- 
tion of The New Century Dictionary. This 
work is a condensed and popular form of the 
original Century Dictionary, a celebrated ten- 
volume work noted as one of the 
greatest dictionaries ever published. 
The New Century Dictionary makes available 
to a wider public the substance of the great 
mass of accumulated learning of the larger 
work; and to this original material, thoroughly 
revised, has been added a great mass of new 
material dealing with new words and senses. 

Thousands of quotations, including a large 
number from the best-known authors and the 
leaders of thought of recent times, are used to 
illustrate the definitions. Besides a dictionary 
of the English language with an extensive vo- 
cabulary, the work includes eight new supple- 
ments dealing with abbreviations, foreign words 
and phrases, proper names, etc., of which 
forms a large dictionary of synonyms and 
antonyms. 

When first issued this work appeared in three 
volumes, and was sold by subscription at $22.50 
The subscription period having ended, it now 
appears in an improved two-volume edition, and 
is offered directly to the public at $9. The vol- 
umes, which are of quarto size, contain 2800 
pages, and are handsomely bound; the type is 
large and clear; and there are 4000 illustrations 
in the text and a number of color-plates. 

* 7. . 


largest and 


one 


Individuality and Clothes—the blue book of 
personal attire, by Margaret Story, illustrated 
by Dale Adams, and published by Funk and 
Wagnalis Company (1930; $3.50). A complete 
compendium on modern clothes and clothing; a 
vade mecum; valuable for all school and college 
home economics departments, and for personal 
and reference use. 





















The complete book—a guide to the 
practice and teaching of 
block printing— 


¢ LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINTING 


By ERNEst W. WATSON 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ERE is the story of linoleum block 

printing from a historical outline 
of its beginnings to its most advanced 
achievements of today, written by the 
leading exponent of linoleum block 
printing in this country. 


@ But, more than this, here is a book 
which is a complete guide to the process 
of linoleum block printing, which, i 
the hands of a novice, will teach him 
step by step the method and materials 
necessary to become an adept in this 
medium of artistic expression. 


@ No detail is slighted . . . no question 
which might arise in the amateur mind 
is left unanswered. 


@ Every degree of progress is clearly 
explained and, when necessary, illustrated 
by diagrams or comprehensive drawings. 


@ In the more advanced chapters many 
colored plates are introduced showing 
the engraving detail of each plate used 
in the making of prints in two, three or 
four colors. 


@ To all interested in this art, Linoleum 
Block Printing will prove an intensely 
interesting and most valuable volume. 





Price, $3.00 


Milton Bradley Company 
552 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
e- - — —e 
A complete line of all Block Printing Sup- 


plies. See our exhibit at Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco, during C. T. A. Meeting. 
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a 
JSlcid 


Phosphate 


Is also an excellent sc. 
Ni erve Tome 


It makes the most refreshing 
acidulous drink. And definitely 
assists nature in restoring de- 
pleted nerves; acting as a posi- 
tive tonic for brain and body. 
Add Horsford’stoyour favorite fruit drink; 
or use it in water in place of lemon juice. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-51-1 


































































ADVERTISEMENT 


Bids Wanted for Textbook 
| Material in Music 
for Elementary Schools 

















Publishers, and Others. 


| Gentlemen: The State Board of Education of Cali- 
fornia hereby invites authors or publishers to submit 
sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of th 
right to publish and distribute, in California, textbook 
material, as follows 


| Music texts 
ing grade six. 






To Authors, 



































for elementary schools, up to and includ 






Manuscript or sample books of the above should be 
submitted to the Secretary of the Board, at his office in 
Sacramento, not later than January 31, 1931. 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, 













inclosed in a 


| separate sealed envelope addressed to the Secretary of 
| the Board, itemized according to specifications, and | 
| marked *‘Bids for textbooks in music,’’ should be sub- | 


mitted on or before the hour of § 
January 30, 1931. 


Alternative bids for supplying completed book 
| specified above, in carload lots f. o. b. Sacramento, 
| Los Angeles and San Francisco, will also be received 


o'clock p. m. of 













Specifications, giving rules and particulars concerning 
this matter, may be had upon application to the Secre 
| tary of the State Board of Education at Sacrament 


















State Boarp or EDUCATION, 


Sacramento, California. 
Secretary. 


; Kersey, 
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North Coast Notes 


RS. ANNIE R. BABCOCK, secretary of 
Mi. C. T. A. North Coast Section, has 
sent us the following interesting notes concern- 
ing the recent convention held at Ukiah. 


All of the Eureka city schools were 100 per 
cent membership in C. T. A. before teachers 
institute opened. Willits elementary school was 
the first school in the Section to report 100 
per cent. 


There are 510 members in 1930. School dis- 
tricts having 100 per cent membership are 
listed by names and by counties in the minute 


book. By counties they are as follows: 
Del Norte .... ; ; 7 
*Humboldt stnowesies! ae 
*Mendocino Socks. Ae 
*Trinity ; <i ae 
MINE eet noon) ase cc anes Ranerae tekenak axe ee 106 
*Also Superintendent’s Office is 100 per cent. 


The new officers are: President, G. J. Badura; 
Vice-President, Verna M. Moran; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Annie R. Babcock; Council Member, 
A. O. Cooperrider. 


The following legislative resolutions were 
adopted: 

We recommend the establishment of a State 
Equalization Fund to be distributed among the 
school districts in accordance with a plan that 
takes into consideration local educational needs 
and differences in ability to finance education. 





The kindergarten should be given the same 
state and county support that is accorded to the 
public elementary schools of the state. 

The junior 
be definitely classified as 
given state and 
basis as that 
high schools 

We recommend to 
larger units of 
be prepared 


high schools of the 
high 
county support on 


accorded to four-year 


State should 
schools to be 
the same 
or senior 


the state committee on 
administration that legislation 
simplifying the procedure and 
establishing incentives for the creation of larger 
units of administration 


Special state aid to be provided to assist in 


defraying the costs of pupil transportation in 
those school districts where transportation is 


necessary and local ability 


is inadequate 


to defray such costs 


Special state 
districts to assist in 
capital outlays in 
unable to provide 
by local taxation. 


aid be those 
the costs of 
districts which are 
adequate physical facilities 


provided in school 
defraying 


those 


The following action was taken to provide for 
indigent teachers: 

That a permanent fund be set up by this sec- 
tion by transferring five hundred dollars ($500) 
from the present account to this fund 
and that 20 per 


savings 
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cent of the section’s portion of 





the membership dues be added each year to this 
fund. 

That the income only from such fund pro- 
vided herewith shall be used for the care of 
indigent teachers, and that a continuous com- 
mittee of five members consisting of the presi- 
dent and secretary of this section as ex-officio, 
and three other members chosen by election at 
the annual meetings for three-year terms, not 
more than two of these three members may be 
elected from any one county, with the first com- 
mittee members appointed by the president with 
the approval of the section for one, two, and 
three years respectively and elected thereafter. 
This committee shall exercise full power to care 


for all indigent teachers living in this section 


* * * 


My Room 


Miss Amelia M. Thole, principal of the Guerne- 
ville School, Sonoma County, kas sent us the 
following poem by Margaret Wright, age 7 years, 
third grade. 


I have a little room 
I sweep it with a broom. 


In one part my toys I keep 
The other’s where I sleep. 


Toys are scattered here and there 
Even my dolls and little chair. 













































































“OLD FAITHFUL” ART MATERIALS 
BEING BASED ON A TUNED COLOR 
PALETTE ADAPT THEMSELVES 
READILY TO DECORATION, PRO- 
DUCING UNUSUAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR EFFECTS. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT BOOTH | 
¢ LARKIN HALL ¢ | 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 

SAN FRANCISCO 
DECEMBER 15 TO 17 



















































The American Crayon Company 
WESTERN BRANCH 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Nevada County Teachers Opinions 


z~ the recent Nevada County Teachers Insti- 
tute held at Truckee, resolutions were 
idopted as follows,—1. Thanking all who par- 
ticipated. 2. That the date for notification of 
ippointment or dismissal of probationary teach- 
ers be changed from June 10 to not later than 
May 15. 


? 


3 Favoring creation of a State Equalization 
School Fund, to be distributed according to a 
plan which takes into consideration the differ- 
ences in financial ability of different com- 
munities. 


4 Recommending amendment of the present 
Tenure law as follows,— 

That provision be made for permanent tenure 
for teachers in districts employing eight or 
more teachers under supervision; that such 
tenure be granted only upon election the fourth 
successive time and following a _ satisfactory 
probationary period of three successive years. 

That in the other districts of the state a con- 
ract for four years be offered upon election the 
fourth successive year after a satisfactory pro- 
bationary period of three consecutive years. 

That a similar four-year contract, upon like 
terms, be granted principals and supervisors. 

>. Recommending that the Retirement Law 
be amended so that it be made actuarily sound, 
that the contributions of the teachers be mate- 
rially increased, so as to provide an annuity, 
which with the contribution from the state, will 
provide a fair retirement salary, and that such 
contributions by the teachers be returnable with 
easonable interest to the teacher upon with- 
drawal from teaching, or to his estate after 
death. 


5 Recommending that there be no further 
extension of the present state law for state 
printing of textbooks, to provide for printing of 
supplementary books for elementary schools or 
textbooks for high schools. 


7 Recommending that Nevada County meet 
with the C. T. A. Northern Section next year 


it Sacramento. James S. Hennessy was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee 


* * * 


San Jose State Teachers Coilege Alumni Asso- 
ciation is holding an Alumni luncheon Wednes- 
day, December 17, at 12:30 p. m. at the Hotel 
William Taylor, San Francisco, in conjunction 
with the Bay Counties Teachers Institute. There 
will be a short program which will include the 
voice speaking choir from the Speech Arts 
Department; and Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie, Presi- 
lent, will speak on “The College.’ Reservations 
may be made through Marjorie Burrows, 930 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. All graduates are 
urged to attend—Mrs. Mattie O. Joy, Appoint- 
nent Secretary. 





POWDER OR 


ATIK DYES Liqum 


also (Recognized Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


| Write for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 
| 437 West 37th Street New York City 


| FRAco aa 
| 





Sheer Grace in Walking 


The lithesomeness of youth—that easy, grace- 
ful, effortless stride which denotes perfect foot 
health—that is what you find through wearing 


Menihan’s Arch-Aid Shoes 


The scientific construction, the gentle arch 
support, the matchless comfort of this famous 
footwear—designed in smart and exclusive 
styles—takes years from your feet and from 
your nerves 


Ryan’s Arch-Aid Shoe Shop 


251 Powell St., San Francisco 


Van Degrift’s Arch-Aid Shoe Shop 
732 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 








New Books— 


Arr APPRECIATION TExt Books 

TiImorHy CRUNCHIT Ss 

FOUNDATIONS OF OuR COUNTRY 
See them at Booths 35, 36, and 


44 at the Bay Section 
Institute 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


133 Firsr Sr. SAN FRANCISCO 


ALL TEACHERS INVITED 


to visit the 


SINGER 
Sewing Machine Display 


Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
(Booths 1, 2, 3) 


BAY SECTION MEETING, C. T. A 
December 15-17, 1930 


| 
i} 
| 
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A Great Speech Arts Program 
NE of the truly enjoyable features of the 
Southern California Teachers Institute held 

at Los Angeles in December has for many years 

been the programs presented by the Speech Arts 

Association of Southern California. This year 

will be no exception to the rule. Miss Mary 

Agnes Doyle, of the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 

Theater in Chicago, has been chosen as the 

principal speaker. 

On Wednesday evening in addition to Miss 
Doyle, two artists well known to moving picture 
audiences are scheduled to appear. Edward 
Everett Horton will give “Popular Characteriza- 
tions” made famous by himself, and Emma Dunn 
will present ‘“‘Reminiscences, Humorous and 
Otherwise.” 

On Thursday evening under the auspices of 
the Speech Arts Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia the Civic Repertory Theater Company 
will present a performance of Peter Pan as a 
regular Institute program. 

Listed under Institute Banquets will be two 
Speech Arts affairs: The first one, a Member- 
ship Dinner to which all active members of the 
association are invited, will be held at the 
Pollyana Tea Room, 2228 West Seventh Street, 
on Wednesday, December 17, at 5:30 p. m. 

On Friday, December 19, a 9 o’clock Breakfast 
will be served at The Town House, 2959 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. 

* * ~*~ 

The many friends of Genevieve MecGivney, 
former vice-principal of Edward Robeson Taylor 
School, San Francisco, are congratulating her 
on her recent appointment as principal of Hill- 
crest School. She has served in many capacities 
at the Taylor School. Her conscientious and 
enthusiastic work, coupled with a charming per- 
sonality, has endeared her to pupil, parent and 
fellow-teacher alike. Her services to the Taylor 
Parent-Teacher Association as historian and 
publicity chairman for the past five years have 
been deeply appreciated and it is with regret 
that she is relinquished to this wider field of 
service. . 


The Childrens Book Store 


638 S. FIGUEROA ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Usual Discount to Teachers on 
books (for adults also) 
and Xmas Cards 


Save time by shopping with us 
during Institute 





Mn 
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EXHIBITION | 
| COLOR- DESIGN - CRAFTS - TEXTILES 


San Francisco Civic Aupitorr1um—DecemBer 15-17 





| RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL | 
OF RHYTHMO- CHROMATIC DESIGN | 
L 136 Sr. ANNE STREET Phone DAven port 6980 
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For Your Needs 
(15% Discount) 


Did you know that in Los Angeles is a 
sales room created for the teacher's 
needs. Mrs. Taylor, who owns and op- 
erates the shoppe, has entree to seventy 
manufacturers thereby enabling the 
discriminating women to select that 
certain type dress or coat she desires. 
Tailored dresses for the street and school 
room, afternoon and evening dresses, 
coats of the finest furs and fabrics. 
Pay our show room a visit and see what 
a saving as well as a house of service. 


Apparel Specialty Shoppe 


Textile Center Building 
{Third Floor} 


8th and Maple Avenues, Los Angeles 





BEDELL 


BROADWAY, CORNER SIXTH 


Los Angeles 


Dainty underwear — from Bedell 
—will engage your special atten- 
tion when on your Los Angeles 
shopping tour .... Pure dye silks, 
crepe back satins and sheer novelty 
fabrics are fashioned in styles 
that are to every girl’s liking. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 
—Specializing in fashionable 
apparel for both women and 
misses—Presents the new mode 
at prices that are planned to 
meet the approval of the woman 
who wants 


“Style Without Extravagance” 
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A HANDBOOK OF TEACHING SKILLS 


By W. H. LANCELOT, Iowa State College 


This book treats of that branch of education which has to do with instruction. It uncovers the basic objectives of teach- 
ing, and, having disclosed them, guides teachers in using methods of instruction best suited to reach the prescribed ends 


210 pages. 5% by &. 


Cloth, $2.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


When you attend the Bay Section C. T. A. meeting, come in and see 


The Lincoln Library—Booth 63 


It is the solution of your problems. 


THE Frontier Press Co. 


SYMPHONIA PRAECEPTORUM 


L. Avice Sturpy, Business Manager, Los Angeles 
A UNIQUE organization has recently been 


formed among the teachers of the Los 
Angeles City Schools known as Symphonia 
Praeceptorum (Orchestra of Instructors). This 
ensemble is composed of professional and ex- 
perienced musicians teaching in the Los Angeles 
Schools. 


Prior to this organization several smaller 
groups existed, i.e. Masonic Educational Club 
Orchestra and the Elementary Orchestra Super- 
visors Ensemble. The assembling of this larger 
ind more inclusive orchestra was undertaken 
for the first time last May to appear in a con- 
cert for Music Week. 

The concert was given under the auspices of 
the Junior High School Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the program by musical artists and 


professional musicians associated with the city 
schools. Dr. Bruce Gordan Kingsley directed the 
»rchestra for this concert. 


Much interest was aroused by the appear- 
ance of the orchestra and the demand for its 
continuance resulted in the formation of a per- 
manent ensemble. There are about 60 members, 
surprisingly well balanced as to instrumentation. 


Henry Svedrofsky, assistant conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, has been 
sngaged for the conductor, much to the delight 
»f all the members. 


The first concert of this year 1930-1931 will 
be given for the Teachers Institute in Los 
Angeles on Wednesday evening, December 17, 
it Bovard Auditorium, University of Southern 
‘alifornia. 


Dec. 15, 16, 17 


SAN FrRANcCIsco AUDITORIUM 


The Case Schools of Lip-Reading 
of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
625 STORY BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
429 FIRST TRUST BLDG., PASADENA 
These schools offer constructive Courses in 
Elementary, Advanced and Normal Training 
grades. The Normal Course for teachers is 
given by Miss Lucy Ella Case and is sup- 
plemented by special educational programs 
for all grades in private and public school 
teaching. 
Miss Case, Director 
Miss Mae Bartlett, Mrs. Charles Sharp, 
Miss Rosalie Loubens, Associates 


DON’T MISS :!::!! 
THE SCHOLASTIC 


The National High School Magazine 
at the C. T. A. EXHIBIT, CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
SAN FRANCISCO, DEC. 15-17 
RECOMMENDED BY 
LEADING EDUCATORS 


Single Subs: $1.50 a year 
Ten or more: $1.00 a year 


Sample copies on request 
: Wabash Bldg. : Pittsburgh, Pa 


The Scnotrastic 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


LEITZ Microscopes 


al the Civic Auditorium, San 


Francisco, C. 


Tae Meeting 


For detailed information 


write to 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE 


86 THIRD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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H. S. 
7 FRONT STREET 


Manual Training Instructors 
See Our Display 


_ Carter Shapers and Routers 
| The famous “Take-About” Sanders 


and other equipment of advanced design 


| at the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
C. T. A. Meeting, December 15-17 



















and Demonstration 


of 







SCALES 
SAN FRANCISCO | 











ARTS «CRAFTS 






INCORPORATED 

























Accredited by the State as a teacher-training institution. 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


requests the pleasure of your attendance 
at its exhibit of student 
work in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, 
AND THE CRAFTS 
at the 






































INSTITUTE OF THE BAY SECTION OF THE 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
San FrAncisco Civic AUDITORIUM 
DECEMBER 15, 16, and 17 















Illustrated catalog upon application 


Spring Term Opens January 5th 














BROADWAY AT 
OAKLAND, 





F. H. Meyer, Director 









COLLEGE AVENUE 
CALIFORNIA 















HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission St., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers and Book Sellers 


Specializing in Books of the 
Following Companies 


AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 

AMBROSE, F. M., CO. 

AUGSBURG DRAWING CO 

BLAKISTON’S, P., SON & CO., INC 

DUTTON, E. P., & CO. 

FLANAGAN, A., CO. 

HALL & McCREARY CO 

JONES, MARSHALL 

MENTZER-BUSH & CO. 

CROWELL, THOMAS Y., & CO., 
special educational books 

NELSON, THOMAS, & SONS 

PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 

PUTNAM'S SONS, G. P 

WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 

A. WHITMAN @ CO. 


EXCLUSIVE CALIFORNIA AGENTS 
FOR “THE GRADE TEACHER” 
Formerly Primary Education and Popular Educator 


Publishers of 


The Western Journal of 


Education 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


News AND COMMENT 
HARR WAGNER, Editor 


DEPARTMENT OF RuRAL EDUCATION 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


Division of Rural Education, State of California 


Liprary News DEPARTMENT 
MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 


JoTTiINGs OF A TRAVELING BOOKMAN 
W. M. CULP 


SpeciAL HoOLipAY ProcRAMS 
Adapted to the California Schools 
DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Problems of the Handicapped Child 
HILDA HOLMES 
S. F. State Teachers College 


ge 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 PER YEAR 
12 IssuEs SINGLE Coptes, 15 CENTS 


Different! 
dA Big Succes s/ 


= zee - Weekly 
== Reader 


» 5 ion 
. Gate eo 
wa 


My Weekty ReAper is a four-page paper, 
issued weekly during the school year, in four 
editions. My WEEKLY PRIMER is designed 
for first grade, My WeeKty Reaper Number 
One for second grade, Number Two for 
third and fourth grades, and Number Three 
for fifth and sixth grades. 

MY WEEKLY READER fills a definite want in the 
curriculum of the lower grades. For years, teachers of 
the lower primary grades particularly have been asking 
for a supplementary reading text which would capitalize 
the ever-expanding interest of growing children in the 
affairs of life. Children tire of using “‘the same old 
readers." They need fresh, new material to catch their 
interest and fire their enthusiasm. Now they have it in 
MY WEEKLY READER, a weekly publication issued 
in four editions—Primer for first grade, No. 1 for second 


grade, No. 2 for third and fourth grades, and No. 3 for 
fifth and sixth grades. 


Fresh Reading Material Every Week 


Each week MY WEEKLY READER arrives in the class 
room with its little stories based on people and places 
in the news, interesting folks in other lands, community 
life, health, nature study, and elementary science. 

In preparing these papers, due care is given to the 
need of presenting material of particular interest to the 
grades for which the different issues are designed 

In all four editions in which it is issued, MY 
WEEKLY READER follows approved vocabulary lists 
for the different grades. It is edited to meet the need 
for factual material which is both alive and up-to-date 
In addition, each issue contains a complete page of 
self-directing seatwork, which tests and improves reading 
abilities. 


Send for FREE Trial Copies 


Send for sample copies for your entire class so that you 


may make a classroom trial at our risk and expense 


There will be no charge nor obligation for these copies 
Later, if you decide you want to keep copies coming, 


you may so inform us. 

You will never regret making this test Remember, 
it’s at our risk and expense. Mark and mail th 
coupon below at your earliest convenience 


American Education Press, Inc. 


10 SourH THtrpD STREET, CotumMsBus, On10 
od TEAR OUT AND MAII ee 


American Education Press, Ine (SEN) 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


With the understanding that there is to be no charge 
obligation for this material, please send 

copies, My Weekly Primer (Ist Grade) 

copies, My Weekly Reader No. 1 (2nd Grade) 
copies, My Weekly Reader No. 2 (3rd & 4th Grades) 
copies, My Weekly Reader No. 3 (5th & 6th Grades) 


for FREE CLASS TRIAL! 


Vame 
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WESTERN 
NATURE 
STUDY! 


A bulletin for the elementary, the general science and the biology teacher. 


ESTERN NATURE STUDy is informative, readable, with clever teaching 
aids. Beautifully printed, extensively illustrated, each number is 
devoted to a single large subject. The four numbers of 1930 include: 
“Frogs, Toads, Salamanders,” “Birds,” “Trees of Valley and Foothill,” 


and ‘‘Weather.”’ The first 
two of 1931 will be “Wild 
Klowers of the Open 
Field’’ and ‘‘Insects.”’ The 
whole field of West Coast 
nature will eventually be 
covered thus. 

The price is $1.00 for 
the yearly volume of four 
numbers. However, none 
should be missed—s$2.00 
will secure the eight num- 
bers of both 1930 and 
1931. 


Address 
WESTERN 
NATURE STUDY 
San Jose State College 


San Jose, California 








